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The social side of food! 


WW&QW: 
on ' 
Jordan 


Food, is the spice of life. It is tbe thing that keeps 
-you and me ticking around&e dock;, but'you 
don't need me to tell yon this piece.of infortna- 
:tion.. However,, in'.today's hectic life, food has 
come-to have an extra value-added quality. 

-. Eating has come to be a social act People not 
only eat because "it is necessity." but because it is 
die social thing to do. Inviting people fordraner, 
lunch : or even going, out for. a coffee, tea, ice- 
'cream w oven Korutfah has become part of our 
social roakoritpva craiiif you likeof our society. ; 

Eating fa a necessary part of onr style of life. 


We are a gregarious lot, and believe that our die¬ 
tary habits are necessary for our social existence. 
Food and .‘food behavior’ are part of our social 
fabric, of our culture, and not only in Jordan, but 
. all over the world. 

Food binds us together. Around the dining table 
people socialize, build up conversations, become 
friends and sign important deals. Housewives 
have their coffee rounds, men congregate around 
dinners or cafes, while young people begin to 
leant the importance of this social trait in their 
teens. 

And hence food, coffee, tea, pepsi have come to 
have n social character, they are eaten and drunk 


because they represent what sociologists term os 
social communicarion. ft fa believed teat you sub¬ 
consciously relate better when you have a cup of 
coffee or tea in your hand, indulge in small talk or 
make your point more effectively. 

You immediately offer a coffer to your visitor 
not necessarily because he wants it, but because it 
is the sociable, hospitable thing to do. There is no 
denying it. but food and drink arc pan of our 
social manners. It is common courtesy to accept 
on invitation to tea. coffee or dinner. 

Refusing it would be very rude and against the 

Continued on page 3 
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Law creates a tiff 



’ ® 
4 tin 



By Ibtfcam Awadat 

Star Staff Writer ■ 

THE PRESS. and Publication 
Law of 1998 started its process 
of : implementation on ■; tee. 
wrong foot TIk ad campaign 
recendy launched in tee print 
media by the P ress an d IPnbli-, 
cations Dep’t (PPD), urging. 
new^spers tq rec^’ teeir. 
legal - portion. has - once again 
‘ come unstuck. - 
II Till Wednesday. IS-Nowan- 

f her. just three daily nqwspa-. 
pere--Af Rm, Jordan . Tbries 
and Arab A! —have put 

their papas in prdo'. . 

MesmwhCc, Legtil 

Affairs arid- 1 license Detector 

cenied, mdy teree-TiaTC -yet 
complied.Wnh.the nhw law";. 
The papers are AlMajd, At 
Hadath an&AlUwaa. ■ - . 
HoweverEzheir added'that 
• weeklies such as A l Fares, Al , 
Bilad,Al Mithaq, and A l Urdun 
have already submitted docu- 
| meats conearning legal reqnire- 
, nuents for their chief editors. 

£ But she added eight otherspe- 
■ cialized publications had 
, already rectified their position. 
"The period, given to news¬ 
papers to meet with the condi¬ 
tions of the law aids on the last 
day of the current monte," Iyad 
Qatmn, FPD director-general 
told The Star. 

But the : process of legal 
- implementation has already 
created a tiff beaweenfce Infor¬ 
mation Ministry and the FPD 
on..one hand, -and- tee 'Jordan 
Press Association (JPA) on tee 
other ova-the interpretation of 
Article 13 of the new press; 
law. _ . ’ 

The cootroveishd article 
states teat "rqpBrdless of what 
is stipulated in other legfala- 
tions,. any publication must 
.Ameer the following capital cxi- 
| - teria before obtaining approval 
to issue."- The article further 
| stares that daily newspapers, 
i must' have' ‘a cental of JD. 

500,000,; while non-dailies 
1. must put up .a deposit of JD 
100,000. However for special¬ 
ized publications it fa only. JD 
5.000. ■ e ' 

"In our-meeting with the 
■ JPA council and in tee jires- 
cnee of Information Minister 


Nasser Jndeh, we agreed to 
seek legal, advice over tee 
mtetpretation of tins article,?' 
Qaiaah.said. We are yet wmt- 

■ ing the legal opinion.. 

, , Howeyer “I was really sur¬ 
prised with the statements teat . 
appeared in the press quoting 
tee JFA secretary regardingtee 
. different interpretation of tee 
article," be added; .. ' V 'V; 

But . tee JPA doesn’t agree 
whb tee pPD."We believe tee . 
required . license fa not a. ques¬ 
tion in Article 13 particularly 

■ when .it ^applies, so cugrent and. 
standing tu^/Spupaf., said 
FatiniAbu Hamda, secretary- 


4?whers?dr fee jxihfoifioos add . 

selv es,? he told The Star. - 

- TKefl’tee phrase ‘wtett the 
: publication submits itsi docu- -■ 
-merits .. for approval fo. Issue’ .. 
applaeionly to new piiblica- 
tious'to be issuer Abu Hamda ■ 


pointed out. 

- That’s why the JPA are ada¬ 
mant about defending newspa¬ 
pers and. those who work in 
them. "If any publication fa to 

-. be-closed following the imple¬ 
mentation of-Article 13, we 
will certainly take the case to 
court" Abu Hamda 
. "’emphasized. ; 

"However, we support the 
■ PPD concerning'the conditions 
'for chief editor,. Abu Hamda 

- According to the..law,.the 
chief editor must be a full-time 

. -Jor dani an resident who worked 
in. journalism forammiroumof 
cight years, and. must be a 
member Of the JFA for at least 
>teree^fcars-..,,y—.-u-:. 

"This debate fa n legal sub- 
. - ject.teat has to be settled, none 
of hs can decide who holds tee 
correct ' interpretation" said 

- Mahmoud A1 Sharif, chief edi- 
tor of- Ad. Dustour daily 


Continued on page 2 
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THE- LONG-AWAITED implementaiiDn of. tbe . US- • 
brtjkered peace deal between the Palestinians and Israel 
is expected-tf> take pfacethK week. lt wasn't clear before 
last Tuesday whether tee. ’war of words’, between Pales- 
. tmiaa Resicfanf^^YasSer Anrf^ knd Israeli Pome Minister 
'B'eqjainiii'Nefahyabh Wcmjdcool down;- r- 

- Bitt tt ended wheri. N«anyahu apeeptod President Ara- 
faf^s retraction from ihe statements he made last Sunday, 
in wbidhArafat said that he'Will: declare-a Palestinian 
stafo by next May. no matter what it may costs. President 

. Arafat by saying that Palestinians could rekindle 
; their uprising if- Israel strayed -from' tee path' of peace; 
and^ might resort to tee ;use of arms to-defend their rights 
in Jerusalem. 

’.'-These comments prompted Netanyahu on Monday to* 
suspend implomencatibn of Lhe peace agreement 
: . Raiaing "tee beat further,; farad’s_ hardline Foreign 
Minister Ariel Sharon called-on Jewish settlers to grab as 
much land as te^. could to protect their rettiements in 
the-West Bank. 

- “Everyone should Jake action,"should run, and should 
grajb more hills. That’s tefe way it- will be, and that must 

; - " ; : ‘r ;C(Hiiiiineden page 2 
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A meteor streaks through the night sky in this time exposure image over Tataka in Taiwan’s Jade Mountain 
early 18 November, Scientists said the Leonid meteor storm is the most intense in 32 years. There are fears that 
the spectacular cosmic displays might pose threat to 600 commercial satellites orbiting the Earth that broadcast 
television shows. But consensus among the world’s scientists is that Leonid meteor storm will have little effect on 
global communications systems. Reuters 



Prince Charles waits patiently for English throne 



By Bill Glauber 

LONDON—At an age. whan many suc¬ 
cessful professionals are entrenched in 
positions of power,, Britain’s Prince 
Charles, who marks his ^Ote birthday Sat-, 
urday, fa still preparing for the job he was 
bomtofill.' 

Tbe man who would be Iring remains 
‘the man in -waiting, 1 - as the. BBC called 
him, & prince forced to grow up in tee 
limelight in an ever changing 
country. • 

The two essential facts of 
-his life.are these: his mot h e r ,. 'Wvr'' 
Queen Elizabeth n, remains ...mWfff' 
the sovereign,. while he 
remains the heir. Elizabeth, ^=v.%jt23 
72, shows no sign of abterat- ^ 
ing in favor of her son. Far 
from iL If she were w stay on 
tee thatMte for tee rest of her 
life and Hve as long as her mother- 
Britaai's beloved Qucea Mum, now 98- 
rben Charles would be at least 75 before he- 
has a, chance to take tee throne. So, he 
waiti And Britain watches.'• 

From great hope of a centuries-old mon¬ 
archy' to failed husband ridiculed in a tab¬ 
loid age, from dashing military man to 
pony- landowner, Charles’ public' persona 


World 




has changed with the decades and events 
of his life. And yet, in the zigzag course of 
public popularity, Charles' fortunes appear 
to be on the upswing as he moves from the 
shadow cast by tee life and death of his ex- 
wife, Princess Diana, killed 31 August, 
1997, in a Paris car accident with her com¬ 
panion. Dodi Fayed. 

The gentleman fanner who 
^ preached organic values long 
fflA before they became fashiona- 
ngdsW blc may not have been so 
daft after all The amateur 
. ^ ^ architect who tailed against 

}grm modern buildings teat threat- 
■ ened ro Wot tbe land like car- 

buncles seems like a prophet 
in an era of strip malls and 
boxy nei^iboteoods. And 
" i * ' the wealthy heir who could 
have easily jumped on the 
Eurotrash merry-go-round 
instead presides over a Prince’s Trust char¬ 
ity that has helped create thousands of jobs 
for disadvantaged youths. 

. “There’s, an awful lot of fuss over this 
birthday,** says Hugo Vickers, a royal his¬ 
torian. “On the whole. Charles has had a 
better year than he has had for a long time. 
People are quite interested in him now as 


there is no Diana about” "He does carry a 
lot of tee burdens of the world on his 
shoulders." Vickers adds. ‘Thai’s his char¬ 
acter. He really fa quite thin-skinned.” 

It's not as if one runs for King, bur the 
birthday has turned into a campaign of 
sorts, as Charles seeks public favor. 
Despite reams of stories, a few books and 
a couple of television documentaries timed 
for the birthday, the most revealing pro¬ 
gram of all was a 40-minute documentary 
produced by tee British Broadcasting 
Corp. titled ‘Charles at 50.’ The filmmak¬ 
ers received background briefings from 
Charles and his aides, as well as on-camera 
interviews with some of his closest friends. 

And the documentary tackled the 
'Camilla problem.' Charles* affair with 
Camilla Parker Bowles, who it is said is a 
‘□on-negotiable part of his life.* According 
to the program, Charles and Camilla 
"spend on average two nights a week 
together." A royal aide has also been 
assigned tbe task of easing her into tee 
public, which could take years. 

■ Buz winning over the public may actu¬ 
ally prove easier titan winning over his 
mother. 

The program quoted Buckingham Pal¬ 
ace sources who said tee Queen "has not 


and will not meet with Camilla," and fa 
against the couple marrying. The Queen 
won’t even attend Charles* official birth¬ 
day party Saturday, which fa being given 
by Camilla. Instead, she'll give a celebra¬ 
tion of her own Friday at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Even more pointedly, Buckingham Pal¬ 
ace sources indicated teat Charles was not 
yet ready for the role of monarch. 

But, apparently, Charles is in no rush to 
become King, according to his close friend 
and former teacher, Eric Anderson, who 
told tee BBC: T don’t think he’U mind 
very much if he stays on as Prince of 
Wales for a long time." 

Charles was bom 14 November, 194S. 
According to his great grandmother. 
Queen Mary, tee infant utarles most 
resembled Prince Albert, husband of 
Queen Victoria, his great-great-great 
grandmother. 

Tbe country Charles was bom into was 
for different from today's Britain. His 
grandfather, King George VL still ruled an 
empire, although it was already coming 
apart in tee yearn after Britain nearly went 
bust while winning World War H Charles 

Continued on page 2 


Baghdad 
media 
stung by 
American 
ambitions 


By Roula Khalaf 
B AGHDA D—Iraq 
attacked US and UK lead¬ 
ers' suggestions that the 
regime of President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein should be 
overthrown, and promised 
that tee Iraqi leader would 
last in office much longer 
than President Bill 
Din ion. 

As United Nations 
weapons inspectors and 
relief workers arrived in 
Baghdad, ending a two- 
week crisis over arras 
inspections, newspaper 
editorials focused on US 
schemes to topple Mr 
Saddam. 

Mr Saddam has long 
claimed that the US and 
UK aim to prolong United 
Nations sanctions imposed 
on Iraq since 1990 until 
Mr Saddam is removed 
from power. 

A main reason for Iraq's 
decision to end coopera¬ 
tion with inspectors last 
month was its perception 
that tee US continued to 
refuse to consider a lifting 
of tee oil embargo, even if 
Iraq complied with 
requirements to destroy its 
weapons of mass 
destruction. 

The ugly American 
president has finally 
uncovered his real face 
and publicly revealed his 
plans to conspire against 
Iraq,” said a government 
official writing in Babil, a 
newspaper which is owned 
by Mr Saddam's son, 
Uday. 

‘‘Clinton's remarks were 
irresponsible and represent 
a reckless US policy and a 
blatant violation of the UN 
charter which stipulates 
that sovereignty of states 
should be respected," said 
Khudair al Dulaimi, an 
information officer. 

Referring to the Iraqi 
opposition, he said: “This 
shows that tee US admin¬ 
istration is being misled 
by some outlawed ele¬ 
ments wbo claim to be 
Iraqi opposition but are in 
reality irresponsible peo¬ 
ple Crying to earn their liv¬ 
ing in a cheap and cow¬ 
ardly way." 

Iraq considers the oppo¬ 
sition too fragmented to be 
a serious threat and dis¬ 
misses its members as 
agents in the hands of the 
US Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

At tee UN headquarters 
in Baghdad, meanwhile, 
86 UN arms inspectors 
arrived yesterday, to be 
followed by six more 
today. 

The returning inspec¬ 
tors, are charged with 
monitoring sites already 
investigated. Although the 
resumption of tbeir work 
will be a first test of Iraqi 
commitment to resume 
cooperation, they will not 
conduct challenge inspec¬ 
tions of tee kind requested 
by the US when it 
accepted Iraq's reversal of 
its ban on arms inspectors. 

A team that will con¬ 
duct more difficult inspec¬ 
tions has to be put 
together by Unscom in 
New Vork.B 
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The Dead to the Red , and then to bed! 



By John Fenn 

Star Staff Writer 

WITH THE whole of the Kingdom cele¬ 
brating His Majesty King Hussein’s 63rd 
birthday, it seemed as good a time as any 
to make a cycle trip from the Dead Sea 
to the Red Sea. Our arrival at Jordan's 
year round sea resort was timed to coin¬ 
cide with the national celebrations. 

However, due to logistical problems, 
we had to settle for cycling the equiva¬ 
lent distance (250km), along the Dead 
Sea road. The fearless foursome were all 
members of the Jordan Rugby Football 
Club. Unfortunately, our 1pm departure 
time from Amman was delayed by two 
hours, because of some last minute prep¬ 
arations (one flat tyre and faulty gears). 

By 3 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 
the courageous cyclists left Amman to 
the roar of a three-man crowd (one of 
which was a bemused policeman on 
guard at the British Embassy). After five 
hours of cycling, the robust riders 


crossed the Wadi Mujib Bridge (90km), 
and rendezvoused with the support team. 
The night was spent on the shore of (he 
Dead Sea, with the stars and the moon 
for company. 

At the crack of dawn, the admirable 
adventurers set off needing to cycle the 
final 160km of the designated distance. 
By 3 o’clock, we were 70 km away from 
Aqaba, but with only two hours of sun¬ 
light left. We were helped od in the final 
leg by some chasing dogs, and the last 
hour of the trip was navigated by torch 
light. Eventually, the perspiring peddlers 
free-wheeled into Aqaba city center, and 
were irnmediarely engulfed by the mass 
celebrations in honor of King Hussein. 

Our first stop was the A1 Qasar hotel 
for a well-earned drink, although the bar 
stools were the last thing a certain part 
of our anatomy needed after 15 hours of 
cycling. After a hearty meal at the All 
Baba restaurant, it was straight to bed. 
Not even the largest and most spectacu¬ 
lar fire works display in Jordan could 
wake us up. ■ 



Prince Charles waits patiently 
for English throne 


Continued from page 1 

would grow to oversee the loss 
of Britain's last major imperial 
possession. Hong Kong. 

The British were also less 
questioning of authority in 
[hose days after World War U. 
The monarchy was secure. And 
the press did not pry into the 
private lives of the ruling class. 
In those days, royal offspring 
were carefully shielded and 
only rarely presented to the 
public. 

He was sent off to school, 
dealing with the spartan life at 
Scotland's elite Gordonstoun 
and men on to Cambridge, and 
u hitch in the Royal Navy. 

Then, like all young princes, 
he got down to business- 
finding a suitable bride. His 
heart may have belonged to 
Camilla all those vears. but it 


was Diana who went up the 
aisle with- him in the fairy tale 
royal wedding in 1981. 

The marriage produced two 
heirs-Princes William and 
Hany-and miles of bad copy 
for the royal family. The rela¬ 
tionship didn’t disintegrate, it 
went up in tabloid flames, 
imperiling the monarchy, as 
both sides fought a public rela¬ 
tions war of attrition. Then 
came the publication of the 
infamous Camillagate tapes, 
steamy phone conversations 
between Charles and Camilla 
surreptitiously recorded by a 
party still-unidentified. The 
love-sick prince was revealed 
as a cad, if not an outright fool. 
He finally admitted to adultery’ 
during a televised interview in 
1994. two years before the 
divorce became final. 

It was Diana's death that 


seemed to bring out another 
side of Charles. He apparently 
fought with the Queen and her 
couriers to make sure he could 
bring Diana's body back to 
Britain with full honors. 

“One can only imagine what 
his thoughts must have been as 
he sat beside Diana's body in 
the hospital, but his emotion 
was clear for all to see in the 
television pictures which fol¬ 
lowed," royal biographer Sarah 
Bradford wrote recently in the 
Times of London. “For all the 
hysteria in the succeeding 
days, the image which he pre¬ 
sented was deeply moving. 
She added, “From that trau¬ 
matic day, public sympathy has 
been swinging back toward the 
Prince. 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


Press and Publications Law creates 
debate between JPA and PPD 


Continued from page 1 

newspaper. 

"Although I hope the JPA is 
defending the right interpreta¬ 
tion, however" newspapers 
should rectify their position." 
Sharif, a former Information 
Minister added. 

He said that newspapers who 
don't rectify their legal status 
will suffer the consequences. 
Mr Sharif pointed out that the 
required capital is an interfer¬ 
ence in freedom of expression. 

“The old mentality behind 
this law is not accepted, when 
you impose a fixed capital you 
are obviously interfering in 
these newspapers" Sharif 
explained. 

The daily and weekly news¬ 


papers who have already put 
their house in order according 
to Article 13 of the law could 
have waited for the legal inter¬ 
pretation. but they have not. 

“It's a lesson we learnt from 
the previous Temporary Press 
and Publication law of 1997. 
which was rejected by the 
courts as unconstitutional, 
when our paper together with 
12 others were closed," said 
Fahd Rjmawi. editor in chief of 
A l Majd newspaper. 

“I've been in the business 
since 1969,1 am one of the JPA 
founders." Rimawi said in rela¬ 
tion to the conditions of editor 
in chief in the new press law. 
However Mr Rimawi said that 
after considerable difficulty, 
they managed to collect the 


money through their assets 
and through bank loans. 

Meanwhile, news about the 
closure of Akhbar Al Isbou', 
two weeks ago, quickly spread. 
Nobody knows the reason for 
this. “We rectified our position 
three years ago and we don’t 
have any legal problems con¬ 
cerning the implementation of 
the law" Ali Al Nayef, general 
director of the newspaper told 
The Star. 

However, and “through our 
move to close the newspaper 
we faced a severe campaign 
from the press, but our motives 
will be announced next week” 
Nayef, who claimed that his 
paper is the oldest in the King¬ 
dom that began in 1957, con- 


Parliament 
meets for 
constitutional 
session 
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AMMAN t (Star)—A Koy al 
decree w a y n tss n edTlast.Sp£-~ 
day to summon Tarliairienf 
to a constitutional session 
today, Thursday 19 Novem¬ 
ber, The decree was issued 
by His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan, the 
Regent The brief session Is 
in line with the constitu¬ 
tional requirements in rela¬ 
tions to the absence of His 
Majesty King Hussein. 

Paragraph 9 article 28 of 
the Constitution stipulates 
that “If the King’s absence 
from the country extends 
for more than four mouths 


while the National Assembly 
~B.noTni session.-the Partial' 
mentitas the recon¬ 

vene and discus the 
matter.” 

The session will begin 
with a statement delivered 
by Prime Minister Fayez Al 
Tarawneh to Parliament 
that is to be presided by the 
Speaker of the Senate, Zeid 
Al Rifat. 

‘‘The council will convene 
on Thursday to implement a 
constitutional require¬ 
ment,” Speaker of the 
Lower House, Saad HayeJ 
Sronr was quoted as say- 
ingJI 


The social side of food! 


Continued from page 1 

social mores of society. In 
time, if you keep doing it, 
you could be branded as a 
recluse and made into a social 
outcast. That’s why society- 
may also frown on people 
who follow strict diets. This 
is because they prevent them¬ 
selves from indulging in lav¬ 
ish meals. 

You go to a cafe or a res¬ 
taurant not because you are 
hungiy or thirsty, but because 
you want to be with someone 
or with a group of people. 
This is simply because it is 
the place were you can relate, 
pour out your friendliness. 


and emotions. Somehow, you 
leave behind the ideological 
baggage of propriety at home, 
and become, the.gregarious, 
fun loving person. 

Going out with a friend 
could be good for the soul so 
to speak. An ordinary cafe 
might be just the place to 
frustrate your auun it can-: 
have a sedative value because 
it relaxes and brfogg yon out 
to new sumftmdfrigk. 

All in alt asdLcontray to 
what people may. think, food 
does have a Strong social 
side. Furthermore, ft is per¬ 
manent The tastier i t die 
more enjoyable toe gathering 
is likely to be* 


Haider Murad retains 
the lead in Amm an A 
Chamber of Commerce 


AMMANfStarj-daider 
Murad, the current presi¬ 
dent of the Amman 
Chamber of Commerc e , 
retained his seat at the 
ACC elections held last 
week. The 12-hour elec¬ 
tions. which took place on 
17 November, was a 
beMed. _> competition,’ 
between-twt>»gflln bl tycfe^- 
A1 Ta’awun and W 
Wifaq. Murad, who heads 
Al Ta’awun, retained his 
presidency with 4601 
votes. Riyadh Saifj of Al 
Wifaq came second with 
4245 votes. About 7690 
voters out of 30,000 trad¬ 
ers and businessmen par¬ 
ticipated in the elections. 
Amman Governor Tal’at 
Al Nawayseh. declared 
the results hoars after die 



Murad 


closing of the ballot boxes. The • • \. - - y - 

two Woes shared.the;12 seats h«tory r are the < testIdas cea- 

of the Chamber.' The latest tury. Next elections will mire 
elections, toe 21st in the ACC. - pbacemthe year 2002-JI 


For the 
Record 


Egyptian Minister 
arrives mAraman 

AMMAN , ~ 

Egyptian Minister 
Higher Education MnfasJ ■ 
Shehab strived in-Anhru^i 
Tuesday, 17 November to:*! 
participate .in toe meetings ■ 
of toe Committee of 
Arab7 Youth-'. Ministers; 
which were held. Wed^‘,1 
day. The Comnuttoe^waiyl 
formed by the ChttnoH£u| 
Arab Yooto Minister^ & 
get acquainted wilirfijr-v 
dan's preparations 
I. the ^; -Arifo'ySgMT 
Round, expected to-iake 
place next year, • 

JordwawiDsho^o 
build ingtitlely 
AMMAN (Star)— 
body building diamgSufi- 
Mustafa Hassanein won 
the 52nd World Chwnpi-'. 
ooship which was held hr 
the Turkish, city of Izmir. 
Seventy-two countries 
form wound the globe par¬ 
ticipated" in the ihon»- 
tional event. Hassanein, 

.who arrived in Amman 
Tuesday, said he dedicated 
his victory to His Majestv 
King Hussein on bis 63rd 
birthday. He wished Jhc 
King complete recovery 
and a safe return home. 

- Meanwhile, the Interna¬ 
tional Body Building Fed¬ 
eration (EBBF) elected last 
.Sunday Abdul Mun’ero 
Abu Touq, the President of 
the Jordan Body Building 
Federation, as Deputy | M 
Chairman of the IBBFs 
Middle East area .for' toe 
next four years. 

Expansion of the 
-Qualified - 
. Industrial Zone 

AMMAN (Star)—-Minister 
of Industry and Trade 
Mohammed Saleh Hourani 
announced that an agree¬ 
ment has been reached to - 
iaml the. Qualified 
inatrial Zone (QIZ) 
between Jordan aid Israel 
at . AI Hassan Industrial 
City in Irbid. It was also 
agreed to establish a new N, 
industrial . zone between ir 
toe two countries. 

In a statement to Jordan 
News Agency, toe minister' 
said that tire issue of facili¬ 
tating the flow of Jorda¬ 
nian tspprts ' iq r-areas 
cntrolledby foe4 i alestih* 
ian National Authority 
through .border crossings 
and (nidges, was discussed 
during toe recent visit of 
the US. Secretary of Com¬ 
ma^ to Jordan tuidTs^ 
f Mr Hburahi pointed out 
that a trilateral Jordanian- 
Palestiniau-Israeli meeting 
for toe Standards and 
Specification Departments 
wll be held next week to 
discuss means to remove 
obstacles facing toe flow 
of Jordanian exports to toe 
PNA areas. 
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Maneuvers uphold Wye 
Accord implementation 


Continued from page 1 

be done now." Sharon said. 
The hawkish Sharon also sent 
out some mixed signals by 
saying that. “A small-scale 
Palestinian state might not be 
the worst scenario for Israel." 

The US Administration, 
however, responded harshly 
on the two accounts. The 
State Department spokesman, 
James Rubin, said that, "Ara¬ 
fat was wrong to declare 'our 
rifle is ready to defend Jeru¬ 
salem'. rather than showing 
commitment to the peace 
course." Rubin also criticized 
Sharon with equal fervor, 
saying that his statements 
serve to undermine the trust 
and confidence established 
between the two sides in the 
peace process. 

President Arafat’s repeal 
came eminent on Tuesday 
morning, by saying that he is 
committed to pursue peaceful 
methods in resolving any 
problems concerning toe 
final-status negotiations. The 
Palestinian President assured 
that he will join amicably the 
next phase of negotiations. 

On his part. Netanyahu 
called the statement a posi¬ 
tive step, which encourages 
the Israeli government to 
convene today, 19 Novem¬ 
ber, and decide when to carry 
out the next steps. The ses¬ 
sion was postponed a day to 
give Palestinians time to sub¬ 
mit their guarantees of pub¬ 
lishing an ami-incitement 
law and declaring a plan to 
collect illegal weapons. Both 
elements are contained in the 
Wye agreement but not 
scheduled io be completed 
until one week after the 
Israeli troops begin their 
redeployment. 



Israeli soldiers build concrete fortifications on the outskirts of this West Bank Jewish 
enclave 18 November. The Israeli parliament last night endorsed the Wye peace agree¬ 
ment which will hand over an additional 13 percent of the West Bank to Palestinian self- 
rule and leave a number of Jewish settlements isolated. dpsIPhoto by David Silverman 

Reuters 


Later on Tuesday, the 
Israeli Knesset finally ratified 
the Wye accords after two 
days of yelling and exchang¬ 
ing insults. Five of Netan¬ 
yahu's cabinet ministers 
didn't attend the voting, 
which passed with a majority 
of 75 to 19 in toe 120-member 
Knesset. 

The opposition Labor Party 
and most of toe left-wing 
members extended their sup¬ 
port to the agreement, stating 
that it didn't mean that they 
support toe government. Dan 
Tichon. the Likud-membcr 
Knesset chairman, called the 
ratification "toe hardest deci¬ 
sion toe Knesset has been 


asked to make in 50 years." 
Speaking at the session, both 
Netanyahu and his Defense 
Minister Yitzhak Mordecbai 
defended toe latest accords as 
one that minimizes damages 
to Israeli interests. “I don't 
believe there is any other way 
to peace with our neighbors 
and I do not know of any 
other way to make peace at 
all." said Netanyahu at the 
end of rhe debate. 

The timetable now seems 
uncertain. The withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from an initial 
two percent of the West Bank 
area, the opening of toe Pales¬ 
tinian airport and Israel’s 
commitment to free 250 Pal¬ 


estinian prisoners is still 
unclear. Israel continues to 
urge the Palestinians to com¬ 
ply with its call to arrest one- 
third of the Palestinian fugi¬ 
tives by 20 November. 

Many peace followers 
believe that toe Wye accords 
implementation is inevitable 
since it managed to survive 
the Jerusalem bombings and 
the latest tension between toe 
Palestinian Authority and 
Israel. But despite toe contro¬ 
versy and the fuss surround¬ 
ing the Wye Plantation 
accord, toe truth is that the 
hardest part of the deal is yet 
to start. ■ 
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AMMAN, (Petra)—His 

Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan, the Regent, 
stressed the European role-to' 
back the.Middle East peace, 
efforts referring in particular 
to Germany’s role during its 
upcoming presidency of the. 
European Union which could 
help realize a just, coxnpre-" 
hensive and lasting peace in 
the region. . 

Spe akin g at a joint press; 
conference with . German 
President Roman Herzog, 
Prince Hassan voiced deep 
appreciation for the German. 
government's continued 
assistance to Jordan, noting- 
in particular to swaping Jor¬ 
dan's debts to Germany. 

“I would like to refer to" 
the continued assistance in 
technical, economic and sci¬ 
entific areas which, we, 
f receive from the German'' 
government,'’ Prince- Hassan. .- 
said. 

“In the name of His . 
Majesty King Hussein,: I 
would like to welcome a 
dear guest and close friend; 
ta His Majesty and Co Jor-.V 
dan,” Prince Hassansaid, 
expressing hope for closer 
cooperation between the two 
countries m the years to 
come. - 

Prince Hassan said' .the 
European role to contribute 
to peace efforts in the region 
has been clearly demon¬ 
strated during tiie recent 
visit by Austrian Foreign 
Minister to the region. “The 
German role can be con¬ 
ceived through the German 
President’s remarks, when 
he referred to the early, 
beginnings of 1 Euro-Mi d 
cooperation, in the 1960s," 
Prince Hassan 1 saidL : 

“This /visir is extremely 
important at tins particular 
time ahead of Germany’s 
presidency of the European 
group,” the Regent said. 

Prince Hassan referred to 
the new government in Ger¬ 
many which, hejsaid; Would 
stick to the 'same jpatiern of 
foreign policy particularly in 
terms of its support to peace 
and stability, in the .Middle 
East region. .. 

In reply ■ _tp a. question 
regarding . the . . obstacles: 
impeding peace effortsin the. 
region,-the,Regent urged, all ' 
parties to" work together 
inspired - by His Majesty 
King Hussein’s distinctive 
efforts and hk effective role,. 
in the Wye River Agreement 
between the Palestinians and 
Israel- .7 • • • 

“In. the spirit of . His 
Majesty’s participation in 
the Wye River concluding 
ceremony and indeed- in 
terms of his courageous con r 
txibution, which we all wit- 
nessed,""we will do every¬ 
thing that we can to ensure, 
effectively, that the agree- • 
ment will be honoured and, 
of course, dial does mean the 
commitment of the parties," 
Prince Hassan said. - 

Prince Hassan said there 



will be difficulties facing the 
implementation of the agree¬ 
ment in the'early days, but 
the implementation program 
will ' be ■ effectively 
recognized.' 

- “Obviously there will be 
difficulties in the ‘ early 
days," the-Regent said. . 

“The difficulties of ' the 
. moment are important, but I 
think as T speak, there is 
every possibility that. the. 
timetable and the implemen¬ 
tation programme will be 
. recognized and Will be hon¬ 
oured," . Prince Hassan : told 
reporters.: 

.. The- Regent said . he 
believes there is a deep com¬ 
mitment on both sides to 
implement the agreement. 

• *T do hope effectively that 
the- coming weeks will not 
be Weeks in which every sin-, 
gle statement madeby either 
side will be regarded as an 
impediment in terms of 
implementation,. '..Prince 
Hassan said. 

“I recognize that it is diffi¬ 
cult to ask of fee. parties 
given die fact that'domestic 
politics play sueb nn impor¬ 
tant-role, but on the one 
hand I am deeply , convinced, 
.having had the privilege of 
receiving visitors from both 
sides Palestinians and Israe¬ 
lis, that there is a deep com¬ 
mitment to the implementa¬ 
tion and ; on tire other side. I 
think , the realities, a war 
weary region can not afford 
greater ddlays and can not 
afford to invite a . vacuum 
after- so much has been 
achieved," Prince Hassan 
said, 

For his part, the German 
President voiced- his deep 
appreciation for the invita¬ 
tion to visit Jordan and the 
warm hospitality accorded to 
him and his delegation- He 
mid he was - pleased-to hold 
candid talks with His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Has¬ 
san. “It was not a surprise 
that the talks focused on 
assessing the Mideast, peace 
process following the signif¬ 
icant. conclusion in Wye," 
President Herzog said 
‘ He added that Germany is 
always pleased to discuss, 
developments in the Middle 
East With His Majesty King 
Hussein and HRH Prince 
Hassan. “Today we dis¬ 
cussed what can be, achieved 
in this region.and tiie world;; 
When peace is realized we 
Will try. to crystallize some 
ideas on scopes of interna¬ 
tional cooperation to benefit 
of the peoples.in this reign,” 
he added. . - - 

“We discussed this in the 
context ' of the European 
model and we have to feink 
about the .future of this coop¬ 
eration from now," President 
Herzog said. Hehighly 
appreciated Jordan’s key 
role to strengthen peace and 
stability inthe region. 

President Herzog is leav¬ 
ing Jordan. Thursday, after 
an official visit , that began 
..last . Tues¬ 
day. He 
opened a 
wastewater 
treatment 
plant in 
. Irbid and 
' was awarded 
an - -■honory 
doctorates 
from the 
University 
of Science 
and Tech¬ 
nology. Mis 
Herzog- also 
. visited ' the 
Baqa’a - 
Camp:. • 
Before he 
flies' latex 
today. fee 
German.. 
President, is 
due- to visit 
Petra -and 
Aqaba-H 


the King’s birthday 


JBy Star Staff Writer 

IT WAS a national celebra¬ 
tion, with thousands of Jorda¬ 
nians taking to the streets to 
- honor His Majesty King Huss¬ 
ein’s 63rd birthday. Every¬ 
body had their _own unique 
way of expressing their Jove 
and loyalty co their leader. 

•\ Just two days before the big 
event, Amman had toned into 
beehive, with workers every¬ 
where busily making fee final 
preparations to. fee city. Ban¬ 
ners and flags were hung, and 
.students made their final 
rehearsals for the official cer¬ 
emony at Sports City. Offices 
delayed giant pictures of 
King Hussein, and all the 
streets had neon-lit messages 
Of love to the King. 

‘ The big day began with a 
decorated motorcade—cars 
and lorries had been painstak¬ 
ingly covered with flags, pic¬ 
tures and flowers. The proces¬ 
sion sat off from the City 
Hall, in Ras A1 Ein, and made 
its" way all over fee capita]. 
Intensive efforts were obvi¬ 
ously made by fee Greater 
Amman Municipality, and 
final touches were made to A1 
. Uidon Street so as to ensure 
that fee official opening coin¬ 
cided wife the King’s 
birthday. 

The morning saw Amman 
covered in banners, raised 
over streets and on buildings. 
Every house in Jordan seemed 
to express tbe message of hap¬ 


piness and joy. Prays were 
made to God, to safeguard 
our beloved leader, and to 
speed up his recovery from 
fee chemotherapy treatment 
at fee Mayo Clinic. 

The King was keen to com¬ 
municate with his people, and 
a live broadcast went out on 
Jordanian Television. Tbe 
King reassured everyone 
watching fear he was respond¬ 
ing well to the treatment, and 
that he was looking forward 
to returning home soon. 

The main festival at Sports 
City—held under the patron¬ 
age of His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan, the 
Regent—was also broadcast 
live. Thousands an ended fee 
ceremony. Love and warm 
feelings characterized fee 
speech delivered by fee 
Regent, and every sentence 
was greeted with enthusiastic 
roars from fee crowd. The 
Regent highlighted the role 
that the King has played since 
tbe declaration of the King¬ 
dom. and reiterated his love 
towards fee people of Jordan. 

After the speech, there 
were performances by stu¬ 
dents, Jordanian national 
folklore groups, and by dabka 
groups. In addition, fee aero¬ 
batic display team (fee Royal 
Jor dani an Falcons) thrilled 
fee crowds, and helicopters 
hovered overhead carrying 
Jordanian flags and fee Royal 
Crown. 

The whole of fee Kingdom 
took part in fee celebrations; 



Amman celebrates King Hussein’s birthday 


A scene from the festivities 


Inter-faith Council 
stresses more 
understanding 
between religions 



■By Tala Abo Taha 

Special to The Star 

DEPUTIZING FOR His Royal 
Highness, Crown Prince Has¬ 
san,- tiie Regent, Chairman of 
the Royal Academy, Dr Nasser 
El Din El Assad, president of 
the Royal Academy (A1 A1 
Bah)" opened the MusKm- 
Christian ' conference which 
took place in Amman last 
week. The venue, held under 
fete tide of “Muslims and 
Christians in modern societies, 
tbe-images of tbe other and the 
meaning of co-citizenship" 
was jointly organized by the 
-Royal Academy and the Ortho¬ 
dox Center. Fifty-seven Mos- 
Em.and Christian scholars from 
..18 countries took part in tbe 
event. It is fee ninth council to 
be held by fee Royal Academy 
andtheOrthodoxCenter. 

Prince Hassan hosted a 
lunch ai Basman Palace for 
participants, and participated in 
the last working session. 

'During . the' seven working 
. sessions, six papers were pre¬ 
sented. They focused on a 
number.‘of topics from a Mus¬ 
lim and ,a Christian point of 
view. Presentation and discus¬ 
sions that followed were held 
in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and respect 

The venue agreed feat fete of 
-fee'. mqor problems facing 
Muslims. and Christians is 
related to how each faith views 
fee other and its inaccurate 
knowledge, of each other's 
religion. Real knowledge of the 
other's-religion is limited to a 
small minority oq both sides. 

The forum also saw that the 
history of fee church and par¬ 
ticularly fee Eastern Church 
portray how Christians leant 
to' live side by side with differ¬ 
ent religions. It also showed 
. that' 1 fee . church 

respected the cultural Identity 
and langmiff*. of- other faiths 


while western crusaders and 
colonial wars were a direct 
cause of damagin g the image 
of western Christianity in fee 
Arab and Muslim world. 

The Council recommended 
that Muslims and Christians 
should go back to the original 
source of both faiths. This will 
come to prove to the world the 
openness and flexibility of 
Islam, and fee tolerance and 
respect of tbe Christian faith. 
It suggested feat members of 
both faiths should respect each 
other and work together wife 
persistence and determination 
to prevent the exploitation of 
religion to prevent hate and 
separatism. 

Citizenship in modern soci¬ 
ety, was. another issue dis¬ 
cussed. Attendants called for 
further mutual Islamic- 
Christian to broaden greater 
understanding across fee 
globe. 

Tbe Council explained that 
the unity of tbe mind in 
human beings is tbe basis for 
modern democracy and Shura 
which enhances the concept of 
‘co-citizenship that is clearly 
elaborated in the Holy Books.’ 

Hie Council concluded that 
the experiments that were suc¬ 
cessfully implemented in Mus¬ 
lim and Christian countries 
aiming at introducing each 
faith to the other in an objec¬ 
tive and academic manner, 
should be repeated in other 
countries. 

Scholars suggested that gen- 
tune co-citizenship in commu¬ 
nities where either faith con¬ 
stitutes a minority, requires a 
certain degree of sensitivity on 
both sides towards the tradi¬ 
tions, values and anxieties of 
the other. The Council sug¬ 
gested mote sensitivity from 
each faith towards the other to 
prevent unacceptance and 
hostility 


Before adjourning, partici¬ 
pants expressed their gratitude 
to Prince Hassan for his pat¬ 
ronage and for participating in 
tbe Council's working 
sessions. 

President of the Orthodox 
Center in Switzerland Mezro- 


One of the sessions in the conference 

politan Daraa&kinos extended 
an invitation to host the next 
Council once a date is set by 
fee its Coordination Commit¬ 
tee. The Committee includes 
members of tbe Royal Acad¬ 
emy and fee Orthodox 
Centre Jl 
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Our Say. . . 


Why Wye has to work 

A MINI crisis that threatened to derail the celebrated Wye Mills agreement, 
signed in Washington last month, was quickly contained this week. The crisis, 
caused by earlier statements made by Palestinian President Arafat in which he 
hinted at the use of armed struggle to regain Palestinian rights in Jerusalem and 
promised to declare a Palestinian state in May next year, was averted after US 
intervention and high-level Palestinian-Israeli contacts. 

The Wye deal will be voted on in the Israeli cabinet on Thursday and if 
approved the first of Israel’s pullbacks will take place within days. Much has 
been said about the Wye agreement—not all favorable. The latest accord has its 
critics on both sides of the Palestinian-Israeli divide and that is why both Arafat 
and Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu have been making hawkish state¬ 
ments to appease critics of the agreement. Arafat's statements that the Palestin¬ 
ians will entertain armed struggle if negotiations over Jerusalem and the final 
status fail to secure Palestinian rights seem a bit far fetched but should be taken in 
light of the PNA's wide crackdown against Hamas and Palestinian militants. In 
the end it is PNA’s actions that matter to Israel not Arafat's celebratory state¬ 
ments about declaring a Palestinian state come next year. 

Netanyahu's actions and statements, on the other hand, are less contradictory. 
His statements, directed to right wing radicals, were no different from Arafat’s 
bellicose. The only difference is that while the PNA was rounding up Hamas acti¬ 
vists and hushing up critics against the Wye deal. Netanyahu was giving the go- 
ahead to begin work on the first phase of housing units at Jabal Abu Ghneim near 
Jerusalem. 

The US has sent its special envoy Dennis Ross to the region to make sure that 
both parties live up to their commitments. Without US pestering, the Wye deal is 
likely to be run down just like its predecessors. 

But with or without US auspices, both parties are realizing that it is in their 
interest to make Wye work—even if partially. Netanyahu is confronted by the 
fact that an overwhelming majority of Israelis back a deal with the Palestinians. 
Arafat knows that without tangible feedbacks such as further Jsraeli pullbacks or 
the opening of the Gaza airport he runs the risk of losing his grip over Palestinian 
affairs. 

As for the United States and for President Clinton in particular, the Wye deal 
cannot but work since the president’s credibility and stature have been pinned to 
its success. 

So while the large picture may still look gray and unencouraging, the smaller 
one may be about to change. Wye will work regardless of what Arafat and Netan¬ 
yahu say or do because both have a stake in its survival—and theirs. Wye will 
continue to have its critics, especially among the Palestinians, but again they ' 
don’t seem to have many options left.B 
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Think of Iraqis, 
not Saddam 


By James J. Zogby 

THE ARAB world is weary 
from the on-again off-again 
confrontation with Iraq. 

Seven long years of eco¬ 
nomic sanctions have resulted 
in terrible hardships for the peo¬ 
ple of Iraq. A once-prosperous 
people, Iraqis are today reduced 
to near-primitive living stan¬ 
dards. Who can make sense of 
the mind-numbing infant mor¬ 
tality and child starvation rates 
reported annually by the United 
Nations? 

Profound agony for the peo¬ 
ple. however, collides with a 
deep antipathy for the ruthless 
gang ruling the country. Their 
crimes are legendary and their 
unique brand of confrontation- 
politics has become infuriating. 



A US patriot missile battery on permanent display seen next to a Kuwait city mosque 17 j 
November. Kuwaiti and US patriot missile batteries were placed at several strategic sites j 
in the tiny state since Iraqi troops were evicted from Kuwait in the 1991 Gulf War. A j 
team of UN weapons inspectors arrived in Baghdad to test Iraq’s offer of renewed \ 
cooperation. Reuters i 


Eye on 
Jordan 


THE MUSLIM Brotherhood 
are always in the news. Hardly 
a week passes without their 
name being mentioned in die 
dailies. And this is good news 
indeed since the Islamic move¬ 
ment is part and parcel of the 
national political structure of 
the country. 

The latest decision of the 
Muslim Brotherhood to fight 
foe local elections that are 
going to be held next summer is 
seen as a further proof that the 
Islamists, once again, want to 
join the political life of the 
country. 

Islamists, namely the Broth¬ 
erhood and the Islamic Action 
Front have made a complete 
180-degree U-turn when they 
opted out of fighting the 1997 
November elections. 

Will they be now makin g 
another 18Cklegree U-tarn back 
and opting in foe political pro¬ 
cess? Further, is the U-tnra to 
be made in a backward position 
or is it to move progressively 
forward? 

Lips are sealed. Nobody— 
either Islamist politicians nor 
independent political observ¬ 
ers—would dare venture what 
foe next move is. Indeed it is 
argued that venturing into an 
exercise of political machina¬ 
tions is a dangerous business, 
particularly when it is realized 
that foe Islamists have been 
beset recently by in-fighting 
and outright splits. 

The recent resignations of 
deputies Dr Abdallah A1 Akai- 
lah and Mohammad A1 Azai- 
deb and previously now Minis¬ 
ter of Administrative 
Development Bassam A1 
Omoush. may be testimony to 
foe state of being in the 
movement? 

But not so, as many Islamic 
politicians argue. The move¬ 
ment is strong, and differences 
in opinion does not mean 
schism. On the contrary, it is 
healthy. 

And this brings ns back to 
where we started. The participa¬ 
tion of foe Muslim Brotherhood 
and its political arm, the IAF 
into foe political life of the 
country. 

Despite the fact that a large 
number of hawks dominate the 
Executive Council of die Mus¬ 
lim Brotherhood, the forward 
looking trend seems to be to 
rejoin foe political life of the 
Kingdom. 

Islamists have long argued 
that there grass-root support is 
strong and impregnable. The 
fight for the local elections next 
year will draw on this support 
For them it is a demonstration 
that they are still very much a 
force to be reckoned one. 

Being what they are. Isla¬ 
mists wouldn’t stay in the polit¬ 
ical wilderness for much 
longer. ■ 


Arab leaders are stuck in a 
no-win situation. Their fear of 
the Iraqi regime's potential for 
mischief is balanced by their 
concern for the suffering of 
Iraq's people. What confounds 
this exasperation of foe Arab 
world leaders is foe ability of 
Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein to 
periodically ~ jerk the United 
States info potentially devastat¬ 
ing ami destabilizing 
confrontations. 

US mobilization to confront 
the Iraqi refusal to comply with 
UN weapons inspections has 
become a seasonal affair. Every 
six months or so, Iraq balks. US 
officials rash to Arab capitals to 
solicit support, foe United States 
rushes weapons and troops into 
foe region and (be entire area 
holds its collective breath, hop¬ 
ing to find a way to prevent hos¬ 
tilities that are only seen to 
aggravate anti-US sentiment 
and the suffering of foe people 
of Iraq. And then at a last 
moment—at least in past con¬ 
frontations—the Iraqi regime 
bends to foe will of foe United 
States and foe crisis subsides. 

Even more wearying than the 
human suffering and the pen¬ 
chant of the Iraqis for brinkman¬ 
ship is foe apparent pointless¬ 
ness of it all. Arabs understand 
foe danger of the Iraqi regime, 
but they have yet to see any 
coherent strategy to change that 
reality. Arab leaders ask 
whether a US bombing of Bagh¬ 
dad for a week or more would 
bring Saddam Hussein into line 
or whether such massive 
destruction resulting from these 
attacks would only create more 
hardship for Iraq’s people while 



at the same time inciting Arab 
ptiblic opinion. 

In tbs nearly seven years 
since foe end of foe Gulf War, 
foe United States, undoubtedly 
the world's only remaining 
superpower, has failed to project 
a clear plan to make positive 
changes in Iraq. Not only that, 
but the United Slates' excep¬ 
tional leniency toward Israel’s 
violations of international law 
and human rights have pro¬ 
voked Arab-wide charges of a 
US double standard- This has 
undercut the United States' 
credibility in the Arab world. 

So it is foot in foe face of this 
quandary and weariness that 
eight Arab states.(the six Gulf 
Cooperation Council countries 
and Egypt and Syria) on Thurs¬ 
day issued a declaration in 
which they stated their strong 
preference for a negotiated set¬ 
tlement to this dangerous crisis. 


At foe same time, they made 
clear to the Iraqi leadership font 
should hostilities occur, h would 
be Baghdad's fault since.it has 
refused to comply with UN 
weapons inspections. 

This statement, while clearly 
unsym pathe tic with foe postur¬ 
ing of foe .Iraqi regime, can 
hardly be construed as a ringing 
endorsement for the' US posi¬ 
tion. ' The statement rather 
reflects the weariness and wari¬ 
ness of Arab leaders to this most 
frustrating of circumstances. 

So far, so good. But Iraqi 
civilian casualties and massive 
destruction to foe country’s 
infrastructure from a bombing 
attack would most probably 
c ause an anti-US backlash in 
Arab public opinion. At that 
point, all bets are offJH 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 
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The World's Banker: The His¬ 
tory Of The House Of Roths¬ 
child, by NiaD Ferguson. Wei- 
denfeld & Nicolson £30, pp500 

Reviewed by 
Peter Martin 

THE SECRET of banking suc¬ 
cess. said an investor recently, is 
to combine long periods of pru¬ 
dence with brief but ruthless 
exploitation of opportunity. The 
Rothschilds illustrate this 
maxim perfectly. In their case, 
however, foe phases of inspired 
financial savagery were com¬ 
pressed into a couple of dec¬ 
ades, between 1810 and 1830. 

After that, foe House of 
Rothschild settled for bankerly 
prudence, and ultimately far 
prosperous decline. A history of 
foe bank's two centuries of 
existence must cope with this 
geode downward curve. It is 
a tribute to NIafl Ferguson's 
skill that this inevitable real¬ 
ity is held at bay for most of 
foe thousand pages of narrative. 

Throughout foe 19th century 
the Rothschilds’ resources and 
cross-border reach placed them 
at the center of international 
affairs, and gave them unique 
competitive advantages. 

The.book draws on the pri¬ 
vate letters of the family, many 
revealed for the first time, and 
provides a vivid portrait of foe 
two key figures of the bank's 
glory years, Nathan Rothschild 
in London, and his younger 
brother James, in Paris. 

It was Nathan who was 
largely responsible for propel¬ 
ling foe five brothers into 
unprecedented wealth. He was 
sent by his father originally a 
mail-order salesman of antique 
coins from the Frankfurt ghetto 
to Manchester in 1798 or so. 
Starling in textiles, he soon 
found a more lucrative role in 
beating the Napoleonic War's 


bans on trade with foe continent 
By -18Id, he- was. running':a 
banking business in Ldnden, 
ready to take on the rofe of 
channelling government funds 
to Britain's allies and Welling¬ 
ton’s armies. 

Ferguson says; "Historians 
have never adequately explained 
how an obscure Jewish mer¬ 
chant banker who only a few 
years before had been a smug¬ 
gler, and a few years before that 
a minor textiles exporter was 
able to become the principal 
conduit of money from the Brit¬ 
ish government to the continen¬ 
tal battlefields on which tire fate 
of Europe was decided in 1814 
and 1815." 

But, 



given the gaps in the records, his 
own account is also inevitably 
incomplete. Bribery appears to 
have played a part in gating the 
mandate; the smuggling net¬ 
work helped fulfil . it : Most 
important appears to have been 
sheer nerve in setting up a clan¬ 
destine funds transfer system, in 
keeping commission charges to 
a minimum, in recklessly 
extending credit to bridge foe 
gap between dispatching funds 
and receiving settlement, in rig¬ 
ging foe sterling exchange rate, 
in profiting from the opportuni¬ 
ties for arbitrage foal this 
presented. 

Nathan’s second triumph 
came after the war. Whatever 
myth may say, the sudden defeat 
of Napoleon at Waterloo did 
not, on Ferguson's evidence, 
provide Nathan with the oppor¬ 
tunity for a financial coup. 


I - 
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Indeed, if anything, 1815 was a 
<Sf 6 atit-^ear fofrfoC'-bazik.But, 
tbyrrirfmgfoe- posMvar fooom in, 

UK go v er n m ent -bonds to its 
peak, Nathan was able to multi¬ 
ply foe firm’s assets manyfold. 
This capital strength and the 
multinational nature of-foe part¬ 
nership allowed the government 
bond issuance. There was scope 
not merely far lucrative under¬ 
writing commissions, but also 
for manipulation of foe accom¬ 
panying fluctuation* in curren¬ 
cies and interest rates. 

Between 1815 and 1828,T%r- 
gusoa calculates, the combined 
capital of the Rothschild booses 
in Frankfurt and London rose 
from £500,000 to over £43m. In - 
the same period foe capital of 
Baring Brothers, their clos¬ 
est rival, went from roughly 
£375,000 to £310,000. 

Such .breathtaking figures 
recur throughout foie Roths¬ 
childs 1 heroic period. When 
Nathan's youngest brother 
James de Rothschild, based 
in Paris, died in 1868, his 
estate appears to have been 
worth roughly 1 percent of 
Reach GDP, a scale of afflu¬ 
ence perhaps twice that of Bill 
Gates’s today. And. James was 

Only one of the Ro thschild's . 

The scale of foe Rothschilds’ 
wealth made them, in the eyes 
of the German writer Heinrich 
Heine, who knew James well, 
implicitly a revolutionary force. 

. Though. James lent money- to 
reactionary regimes and dm* 
helped shore them up be was 
“u ltimate ly a powerful destroyer 
of patrician privilege; and- the 
founder of a new democracy." 

By inventing the modem 
international market for govern¬ 
ment bonds, Rothschild substi¬ 
tuted financial assets for landed 
property. Heine's account has 
James arguing that the holders 
of these assets,.no matter how 
powerful could never be as 
enduringly repressive as foe old 
aristocracy because money was 
inevitably more impermanent 
than land. “One can gladly for- 
S ivc - fee impertinence of die 
new _ nobility,? Heine said, “in 
consideration of its ephemeral-_ 
ity-' In the twinkling of m eye, it 
will dissolve and evaporate.” 

The Rothschilds avoided ■ 
sharing the impermanence they 
created, thanks to the sizig]i>- 
mxnded sobriety of the Later ge¬ 
stations. It is hard for the reader, 

however, not to end up focusing - 

op foe role of their more hhpul- 
sive predecessors even though 
that means ignoring the Roths- 
chAds' role in keeping foe 
between 1815 and 1914. in . 
erraung continental Europe’s 
railways, fo.leading the way in 
Jewish affairs. That choice is not 
merely a result of foe inherent 
appeal of creative recklessness 
compared wrfo prudence. It is 
also a consequence of foe 
insight the early intimate corre¬ 
spondence gives into a particu¬ 
larly close-knit family. ■ 

Financial Jones Syndication 
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Baghdad 
Saga! 

ONCE AGAIN, in a new 
episode of the Iraq versus 
foe UN saga, the world 
holds its breath awaiting 
- an outcome to the chess 

gams. Invariably, public 
criticism is directed to 
one side or the other, 
with the overwhelming 
question being why did 
•Iraq defy the interna¬ 
tional will, and then back 
down-immediately?. 

And why does the UN 
continue with Us 
embargo and punitive 
sanctions when it is 
becoming all too evident 
that Iraq, cannot feed 
Itself, let alone work on 
weapons of mass 
destruction? 

It is legitimate to seek 
answers to such ques¬ 
tions because the turmoil 
and uproar that accom¬ 
pany every act of defi¬ 
ance, affects the lives of 
millions across the globe, 
not just our Iraqi breth¬ 
ren. but everyone around 
the region. 

From the perspective 
of - Iraqi President Sad¬ 
dam -Hussein, it’s not a 
question of cat and 
mouse game, trying to 
present the USA and its 
closest allies as a giant 
with many tentacles, but 
with clay feet There is a 
continued ' Iraqi attempt 
to show r the UN as an 
appendage of US foreign 
policy through 

UNSCOM. With variable 
■results, they seem to be 
successful at least in por¬ 
traying the inability of 
the US administration to 
move without gaining 
support from the region. 

Iraq is very much 
aware of foe legacy of 
empires, and it knows ■ 
full well that the USA is 1 
not an empire. It hasn’t 1 
the will or the mentality 
of an empire. Otherwise; 
US troops would have 
' .walked straight into 
Baghdad- From this 
dimension, and. since Iraq 
is ho match ri> American 
fine-power, the only pol 
icy available is to . keep 
tauoting. US foreign pol- 
icy-makers until they 
“ commit a mistake that 
may result in an advan¬ 
tage for Iraq. 

US allies in the region 
and internationally, do 
not seem to be set on the 
same determined path as 
foe Americans, for obvi¬ 
ous commercial reasons. 
Each time foe US trans¬ 
ports troops and logisti¬ 
cal support for a possi¬ 
ble -attack, the bill 
becomes expensive, and 
forces some of the Iraqi 
neighbors to pay, or gen- 
. erously contribute to.it. 

This scenario has 
become tiresome for the 
US with “cry wolf’ 
echoes in the back¬ 
ground. It is expensive 
for the neighbors of Iraq 
as well, who have keep 
contributing in order to 
keep a potential threat at 
bay. Even the Security 
Council is .not unanimous 
in its view. 

President Saddam 
seems to be trying to pro-: 
voke foe- clay footed 
giant, and he seems to 
have all the time in foe 
world. His internal 
repressive machinery is 
as effective as ever, and 
the suffering Iraqi popu¬ 
lation, is too busy trying 
to stay alive. When the 
UN and foe USA talk 
about destroying Iraqi 
capabilities of manufac¬ 
turing weapons of mass 
destruction, we seem to 
constantly misunderstand 
the meaning of the term. 

The issue is not an emo¬ 
tional subject; it’s not 
whether a few. missiles 
have been found here and 
there, or whether there 
are chemical heads, it’s 
more complicated than 
that Far more serious 
research needs to be 
done, if the objective is 
really to stop Iraq from 
manufacturing such 
weapons. 

It : seems foat 
UNSCOM is busy pursu¬ 
ing records and papers of 
research, and personali¬ 
ties . that have been 
involved or helped Iraq 
m its industrial war 
machinery, and compa¬ 
nies and firms that have 
assisted the creation of 
me Iraqi miliiaiy- 
snd 11 strial complex. It is. 
such records that are ’ 
being chased stubbornly I 
and not foe industrial 1 
capacity of Iraq, nor foe 
missiles being hidden all 
over the country. ■ 
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Business 

scene 


■ The Jordan Ptftofcom 
Refinery Company : 
increased its reserve of;fte 
crude 'oil, . gasoline, and 
other. oil derivatives' in 
preparation for the winter 
season. The increase Is esti¬ 
mated to teach a high of 
about 1.2 mUHoo eons, 
which could be enough for 
the next two months. The 
Refinery also mereased its 
reserve of CTodcofl from its 
Aqaba center, by 250.000 
tons- 
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THE STAR 5 


■ The International 
Company for Fabrics Pro¬ 
duction will increase its 
exports during the commg 
few mo mbs, to foe amount 
of -$570,000. Ameen Shaj- 
rawt the board chairman, 
said foal the company has 
signed a private contract 
last month, which, will raise 
its financial credit. The 
company, which formed in 
1989, raised its capital at 
the beginning of tins year 
to JD 25 mUSon. The com¬ 
pany has surprisingly 
showed a speedy recovery 
following its forge losses, 
which were estimated at JD 
800.000 earlier last year. 


■ . A Jordanian company 
signed a deal last week to 
purchase a 
company. The 
Investment . Group - con¬ 
cluded the private contract 
with an Israeli 
and will jointly 
the European company. 
Plastic productions are to 
be targeted at the Mukfle 
East and European mar¬ 
kets. ' Sources . from the 
company estimated - the 
expected sales fo be about 
US$20 million. ■ 

■ Over one imlEon tour- 
ists visited foe Kingdom 
during die past ten months. 
According to statistics 
made available by foe Min¬ 
istry of Tourism, the total 
income of these tourist 
groups -was estimated at 
about JD 500 . million. 
Sources said that foe recent 
crisis between Iraq and foe 
UN throw, a dark cloud 
overfoefieldoftoutism, 
which forced many foreign 
tourists to cancel their 
bookings with. Jordanian 
hotels apd.travel agents..! — 

tttui .rfM‘'*?mnr 

The Jordanian. Con¬ 
tractor Association held a 
seminar last week focusing 
oh the labor fence and its 
effects on foe construction 
field. The meeting, which 
took place in hind; tired 
light-on foe foreign labor, 
and demanded regulations 
for contorting this issue. 

A new joint Jardanian- 
Sandi food company was 
framed earlier this month. 
The Arab Development far 
Food Industries Company, 
was created by foe Jorda¬ 
nian businessman Faisal. 
Bashiti «nd fos Saudi coun¬ 
terpart Nasser Mohammed 
Saleh, with $5 miffiqn 
worth of capital. 


Foreign 
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i-US stand-off creates 


havoc in money markets 


AMMAN (Star)—Money mar¬ 
kets all over foe world sim¬ 
mered dowaa&focy heard'af-rn 
unexpected breakthrough in die 


Iraq-United States stand-off ear-. 
Kerflns week; 

The action relieved investors 
as Iraqi Preadent Saddam Hnss- 
«U showed his first faint of flex¬ 
ibility over foe. UN weapons 
inspections re wnTTirarirm . 

". The standoff has created 
havpc'in international money 
rim riset s . New Yak. London, 
Tokyo, Pads, 'Ffonkfint and 
Hcmg Kong were . deeply 
effected, whb rapid formations ■ 
in shares and sharopscices being 
the oder of foe day. 

And the situation was foe 
same in foe region. Money mar¬ 
kets in Jordan, Kuwa it, Bahrain, 
Jcddahj' all experienced jitters 
last week as foe cue for US 
military- strikes became mare 
emmeztL 


International erode oil frunres 
experienced a tumble bn the 
New Yak' -Mercantile 


interpreted the Iraqi action of 
ceasing " cooperation with 
UNSCOM as dismption in crO 


in ofoer jntwwtfwff ai com-, 
moefity - markets, prices fell 
sharplyasfoe tension. increased. 

Financial experts have since 
said foat this was a natural reac¬ 
tion, becauseany gftfofc would 
hive caused 1 instability in foe 



(XI flaws continue despite recent crisis 


The US and Britain have 

insisted foot sanctions to wim o in 

in place ontil weapons inspeo- 
ux? verify haq .has no capabaj- 
ity to produce weapons of mass 
destruction. V 

' The threat of strikes against 
Iraq, itself, a key ad producer 
pushed ofi prices higher. This is 
despite ' doubts that crude 
expats were ‘ going to be 
disrupted. . ’■ ’ • 

Traders in America- were 
apprehensively hesitant. Crude 
fa December ddivery fimshed 
•down, last Friday, at $1337 for 
a band. And tins had its toll on 
beating oil, and rniiwyW* gaso¬ 
line foal fell 0.58 cent to 41105 
cents a gallon. 

However, the December 
qmde cnlim foe New Yodt Mer- 
jcarfiSc,, Exchange eatkx^dPWQ. 
$7 cd^at^lduST^perfoaoel.w 
foe threat over expected disrup¬ 
tion to Iraqi oil sales eased. . 

.“We are favoring any peace 
initiative .likely to satisfy 
[Iraq's] just aid- balanced 
demands," foe Iraqi Presides: 


- was quoted as; 

While the US; President Bill 
C&nton called foe comments 
nothing new, futures investors 
in tiie country took them as a 

- sign that Iraq’s intentions may 
back down on its refusal to 

~ cooperate with the UN 
inspectors, . 

■’ President Clinton ordered to 
sendships, personnel and tradi- 
tional weapons to the Gulf in 
preparation for an attack against 
Iraq, who repeatedly challenged 
foe inspections as it series to 
pressure foe UN Security Coun¬ 
cil to lift crippling sanctions 
' imposed after its 1990 invasion 
of Kuwait 

International benchmark 

- Brent rose, with the December 
futures contract up as much as 
40 cents to $12 l 51, as US forces 
conv e rged on tite GuIfL Iraq has 
warned earlier that be would 
have- to stop crude oil exports 
under foe UNrofi-for-gbod pfo- 
gramif independent modnors 
were w i th dr a w n as a result of. 
US expected military moves. 

- The crisis fueled demand for 
bonds. Traders said that some 
firmer prices mostly reflected 
movements of. cash out of 


stocks. Most of the European 
stock marke ts were down at 
least one percent following 
losses in the US and Asia dur¬ 
ing die first week of this month. 

The Dow Jones Industrials 
rose last weekend, to 8^)19-59 
on light New Yak Exchange 
volume of 600 million shares. 
Wide expectation that foe Fed¬ 
eral Reserve is seeking to con¬ 
solidate the improvement in 
international markets, notched 
rates lower once again this 
week. 

The Fed has lowered rales by 
50 basic points since late Sep¬ 
tember, and is expected by 
some to lower rates as much as 
75 basic points more over the 
next half year. Retail sales rose 
in the meantime, to a sharper- 
than-expected one percent, 
while analysts noted that foe 
nation’s sluggish job. growth 
-sbmfldtiAntoin future \spdodingj : 
Jn T&arte'‘‘Soyabeaiv /: and ’-other < 
commodities' futures prices foil 
sharply on the Chicago Board 
of Trade after the US govern¬ 
ment reported weekly export 
sales foat were below expecta¬ 
tions. Future prices also were 


pressured by increased farm 
sales of newly harvested crops. 

Market participants also 
expressed concern for foe logis¬ 
tics of a US food donation pack¬ 
age to Russia, which they say- 
will result in purchasing delays. 
Earlier reports said that Russian 
officials were working to defuse 
foe Iraqi crisis. Where oil 
lagged, however, the balance of 
foe market improved. 

Dealers mentioned last week 
that the $41 billion Brazilian aid 
package from the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) helped 
bolster foe now growing confi¬ 
dence, and foat the worst of the 
global financial crisis is behind 
them. US blue chips rose last 
week, while investors cheered 
the big IMF deal with (he Bra¬ 
zilian government, to solve its 
teetering economy, and avoid an 
Asia-style contagion in Latin 
America. 

- 'European* stocks,. on. .the 
meantime, fell amid disappoint¬ 
ment over Japan's latest fiscal 
stimulus plans. These measures 
outlined during the past week by 
foe ruling liberal Democratic 
Party were deemed insufficient 
to lift Japan's economy out of 


recession, boosting the dollar. 

The Nikkie average finished 
the week, on 14 November, 
with 22) percent lower on the 
uninspiring plan. But the US 
shares opened mixed. The dollar 
rose sharply against the Japa¬ 
nese yen. climbing more than 
1.5 percent to a one-month high 
of 123.92 yen. ■ 



Looking to the future 


A NEW industrial policy could very likely be in the off¬ 
ing. A study, whose objective is to lay the framework 
for a national industrial policy, is being prepared by the 
Ministry of Trade and Industry. 

The study, conducted by the Industrial Development 
Department in the Ministry, pointed out foat foe basic 
aim is to upgrade local industry, and make sure foat foe 
industrial sector raises itself above government subsidy. 

Underpining foe policy are a number of sobering fac¬ 
tors. which include the need for an open-door economy, 
more privatization, access to more global markets, and 
foe joining of foe World Trade Organization (WTO). 

Although these basics are designed to promote local 
industry and uphold the Jordanian labor force, foe 
expected results maybe achieved at the expense of local 
interests. 

This is the opposite to what happens in other coun¬ 
tries. who pursue strategic policies vociferously to pro¬ 
mote their economic interests for generations to come. 

Here in Jordan, the policy, it is argued by some, 
seems to be somewhat blurred. Promoting foe local mar¬ 
kets and attracting foreign investments needs a more 
specific policy. The recent study by foe Ministry gives 
opinions and interpretations concerning foe development 
of industry, as foe Kingdom prepares itself for the next 
century. 

Relations between this country and other economic 
blocs in foe world have created a wider economic com¬ 
petition by attracting more foreign investments in the 
country. The country should be wary against opening the 
local markets to unnecessary products, particularly ones 
foat act as alternatives to local commodities. 

Turning to the future objectives, foe study pointed out 
foat foreign investments will promote foe labor force, 
and develop its human and technical abilities. 

These objectives would accelerate economic reforms, 
which is good. However, they may harm foe local mar¬ 
kets by way of its organization and in coordinating their 
functions, something which may exert pressure to foe 
local economy. 

The study assumes that a ‘comprehensive quality 
scheme’ will be formed in the Kingdom that will rely on 
information technology. Warning about marginalizing 
foe private sector, the study built its interpretations on 
giving this sector the opportunity to become more inte¬ 
grated with a long-living economic environment, by 
making foe labor force and securing high growth rates. 



Stock Exchange 
trading floor 


ByGflHan Tettin Tokyo 

AS- JAPAN’S\economic pres¬ 
sures mount, another financial 
tradition, yesterday crumbled. 
The Tokyo Stock Exchange, 
which once aspired to overtake 
Eondon and New Yak; yester¬ 
day decided to scrap its 120- 
year-old Open floor' trading 
amid a funding crisis. 

The move is pally intended 
to bring Tokyo more into fine 
with ofoer exchanges such 8$ 
London and Fads, which have 
already replaced open trading 
with an entirely computerized 
system, officials say. 

However, the exchange also 
hopes thal abolishing thetrad- 
ing floor will enable it to boost: 
its revenues, Jbeen: 

sharply dented by a drop in foe 
Nikkei index' and collapse in 
trading volumes. Indeed, the sit- - 
nation has became so serious. 
that TSE has recently warned its 


members that it could post a 
Y2L9 billion ($24 million) defi¬ 
cit for die year to April 1999, 
after recoding a Yl.lbfflkra 
first-half deficit. 

Mitsuhide Yamaguchi, TSE 
president, said: “Die function of 
floor trading is waning and it is 
costly to maintain the system.’’ 

The. move is a blow for 
Tokyo traditionalists, who have 
Jong viewed the trading pit as a 
potem symbol of Kabtnocho, 
Tokyo's equivalent erf Wall 
Street. The^ current lavish trad¬ 
ing floor started operating just 
before the “bubble economy” 
■developed in 1985: •_ 

However, the TSE has 
recently updated its computer 
systems,leaving foe role erf the 
trading floor faltering. In deed, 
the TSE calculates that only 6 
pci cent of trades now take 
' place on the floor, which costs 
around Y300 million a year to 
inn. Mark O’Friel, a Tokyo 


managing director of Morgan 
Stanley, said: “This reform is 
an efficient and rationale move. 
It wifi probably not have too 
much i mpa ct on liquidity.” 

The TSE has not yet decided 
how it will ose the (rid trading 
Boa. However, some officials 
have suggested putting the 
comparer systems there so it can 
serve as a t ouris t attraction, or 
moving foe TSE administrative 
offices or to the site to cut 
costs. 

■ The TSE is also considering 
other measures to raise reve¬ 
nues, such as increasing foe cost 
of listing fees. And although 
some brokers have warned this 
may discourage listings, Mr 
Yamaguchi also unveiled new 
plans to attract additional mem¬ 
bers : by. relaxing other listing 
requirements. “It is necessary to 
make tbe TSE more effective by 
reducing costs and speeding up 
transactions,” Mr Yamaguchi 
said. 


Over the last year a clutch of 
non-Japanese companies, such 
Cable and Wireless, have 
delisted from the TSE, claiming 
foat trading volumes are too 
low to justify the expense of a 
listing. This has brought the 
total number of non-Japanese 
companies which are listed 
down to 51, from a peak of 127 
earlier this decade. 

Meanwhile, daily trading vol¬ 
umes have fallen to around 400 
million shares, less than a third 
of their levels during the 1980s 
bubble. This is expected to fall 
even further in the coming 
months when the government 
introduces new forms of “off 
exchange” trading as part of Big 
Bang deregulation, which will 
allow brokers to circumvent the 
TSE* 
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A share trader orders DaimlerChrysler shares during early trading at the Frank¬ 
furt stock exchange, 17 November . Germany's blue-chip DAX index held steady 
in negative territory on Tuesday as investors chose to mark time ahead of the U.S. 
Federal Open Market Comitee’s decision on interest rates later. 

Reuters 
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By David Lamb 

B ANGKOK— 1 Throughout foe ' 1970s 
and ‘80s, as AIDS ravaged millions of 
lives from the Americas, to Africa, a 
mysterious thing was' happening in 
Asia. The world’s most populous con¬ 
tinent was so untouched that scientists 
wondered if Asians had a gene foat 
mad&them immune. ^ 

But foe late arrival of AIDS in Asia 
turned out to be only a medical 
Afnca still has foe vast: majority of 
AIDS cases, but Asia has developed 
the world’s fastest-growing problem 
at foe same time when economic ensis 
is forcing governments to slash spend- 
ing -across foe board, including on 

health. . «. 

In Thailand, 2-3 P erCeDt .°{ n ^ 
adults are HIV positive and AIDS 
claims more than 50.000 Uvesxyear. 
However. Thailand has made 
AIDS a top priority, and though 
its economy is in taners,’ bqs managed 


to maintain spending on A2D5 educa¬ 
tion at $80 million a year. !. 

Its program is Changing people’s 
behavior, and international officials 
consider Jr* model for foe.developing 
w6rifo “Thailand*is a good example 
foat if you do: something 
right, you can 7 actually 
make _ .a- significant 
impact on foe way foe 
AIDS 7 epidemic 

unfolds,” said Steven 
Krause, a UN AIDS offi¬ 
cial in Bangkok.: - 

In the - .-developed 
world, recent medical 
advances have" drasti¬ 
cally reduced the .num¬ 
ber of AIDS deaths. 

Deaths in foe United States fell 47 
percent last year, pushing it out of foe 
top 10 Jailers for foe first time since 
1990. But-foe United Nations reports 
that 4 million people in India and 
400,000 In China are living with HIV 


or AIDS. By foe year 2000, health 
researchers say 12 million Asians 
could be infected, and the cost to 
Asia’6 hurting economies could reach 
$52 billion, most of it through foe loss 
of a work force killed or enfeebled in 


By the year 2000, health researchers say 
12 million Asians could be infected, and 
the cost to Asia’s hurting economies could 
reach $52 billion, most of it through the 
loss of a workforce killed or enfeebled in 
. the prime of life. 


foe prime of life. 

Some Asian countries are largely 
ignoring foe problem for political or 
religious reasons. Others are fighting 
a losing battle because of their 
poverty. 


AIDS is primarily a heterosexual 
disease in Southeast Asia. Thailand, 
foe hardest-hit country in foe region, 
had no recorded AIDS cases in 1984 
and only a handful in the late 1980s. 
But by 1991. its military government 
already had begun 
pouring resources 
into research and 
education in an 
unusual attempt ro 
change sexnal 
behavior in a nation 
where many men 
take ‘minor’-or sec¬ 
ondary-wives and 
most, at one time or 
another, ' visit a 
prostitute. 

First, it set up a national surveil¬ 
lance system to track foe disease and 
study sexnal activity. It made a test 
case of foe 60,000 young malecon- 
scripts who enter the army annually. 

Free condoms were provided to 


brofoels and massage parlors. Some 
establishments that did not enforce 
100 percent-condom-use policies were 
shut down. TV and radio stations were 
given explicit AIDS prevention com¬ 
mercials foal ran every hour. Teachers 
spoke openly with students about the 
dangers of unsafe sex. 

Nearly 1 million Thais test HIV 
positive, and poverty caused by eco¬ 
nomic problems is pushing more peo¬ 
ple toward prostitution or dings, 
Increasing their risk of AIDS. Still, 
there is evidence the government's 
effort is changing sexual behavior, 
which in rent is slowing foe rate of 
infection. 

In northern Thailand, where more 
than four of every 10 prostitutes 
tested HJV positive, 58 percent of all 
21 -year-old males reported visiting a 
‘sex worker’ in 1991; 39 percent did 
not use a condom. By 1995, foe per¬ 
centage of 2 J-year-olds who had 


bought sex during the year had 
dropped to 24 percent and foat of non- 
condom users to 7 percent. Thai offi¬ 
cials say the decline in visits to prosti¬ 
tutes is probably foe result of the 
overall education program, and grow¬ 
ing awareness foat commercial sex is 
dangerous. 

By foe standards of sub-Saharan 
Africa, which has 21 million HIV pos¬ 
itive people and has recorded 83 per¬ 
cent of foe world’s AIDS deaths. 
Asia’s infection rate stiff is relatively 
low. But foe rapid spread of AIDS 
since 1990 and foe fact foat Asia is 
home to two-thirds of foe world’s 
population raises fears foe continent 
will end up leading foe globe in foe 
number of AIDS cases, health offi¬ 
cials say.B 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Life on 
the edge 

By Sama Abu Sharar 

Star Staff Writer 


‘LIFE ON the edge" 
could be a name of a 
movie but it is actually 
an appropriate descrip’- 
tion of the life of the 
Iraqi people today. 

On top of the hardship, 
as a result of the long 
years of sanctions 
imposed by the UN, the 
Iraqi people also have to 
put up with the continu¬ 
ous threats of American 
military strikes. The lat¬ 
est stand-off between 
Iraq and the UN is only 
one example of this. 

Iraqis have always 
been proud people, 
despite their suffering 
First from the Iran-Iraq 
war in the 1980s and 
later from the Gulf War 
and its aftermath. 

The only crime these 
people have committed is 
that they belong to a 
country which has been 
chosen as a target by a 
superpower. Although 
the tension in the region 
seemed to have subsided, 
the LIS promised that in 
future it would not refer 
back to the UN Security 
Council, if it bad cause 
to strike Iraq. 

Although relief was 
expressed by people in 
the Arab world, it is Ira¬ 
qis who have shown most 
courage during this 
impending conflict. 

The current situation is 
not of their making but 
has a global dimension. 

But the question is 
how long can the people 
of Iraq go on? Thousands 
of children have died 
because of the scarcity of 
medicine and other facili¬ 
ties and the majority of 
the population are in a 
poverty trap; the more 
lucky ones are just about 
making it. 

Iraq, which was once a 
great center of civiliza¬ 
tion has become a devas¬ 
tated country with abso¬ 
lutely nothing to offer.. 

But who is to blame? 
America, Europe or the 
Arabs. All these parties 
must in the final analysis 
have a share. The US 
must surely take the 
majority of the blame for 
it is being seen as the 
people who want the UN 
sanctions to continue. 

The Europeans must also 
be blamed for not mak¬ 
ing a decisive stand. 

And lastly Arabs. 
Surely they have to take 
the blame for not adopt¬ 
ing a united stand. Deeds 
and not words are what is 
needed at this crucial 
stage. 

What is needed is the 
removal of the eight- 
year-old sanctions. This 
can only be achieved if 
we as Arabs pitch 
together and speak our 
minds as one.B 
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Iraqis relieved to 
have averted attack 


By John Daniszewski 


BAGHDAD, Iraq—They had 
been only hours away from a 
devastating military bombard¬ 
ment, and many Iraqis awoke 
last Sunday still wondering if 
the US missiles and fighter 
jets gathering in the Arabian 
Gulf would be unleashed 
against them. 

But by day's end, they had 
their answer. President 'Gin- 
ton confirmed in Washington 
that the United States would 
acknowledge the Iraqi govern¬ 
ment’s promise to resume 
unconditional cooperation 
with UN weapons inspectors, 
thereby removing the immedi¬ 
ate danger of a military attack. 

Iraqis responded with broad 
smiles and thumbs-up signs as 
they heard the news. TTieir 
leaders, predictably, were 
quick to portray what 
amounted to a ISO-degree 
turnaround by President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein on the issue of 
LIN weapons inspectors into a 
moral triumph for Iraq over its 
American foe. 

Iraq managed “to prove to 
the whole world that our 
views are correct," Vice Presi¬ 
dent Taha Yassin Ramadan 
told state television. "This is 
the foundation and basis of 
our victory." 

“There is a sense of relief.” 
said political scientist Wamidh 
Nadhimi. "The country has 
avoided a military' strike." For 
Nadhimi, a professor at Bagh¬ 
dad University, the crisis was 
a mixed bag for Iraq. In com¬ 
parison with earlier confronta¬ 
tions with the West, he said, 
the Iraqi government was not 
so successful this time in pre¬ 
paring support for its position 
among Arab states and sympa¬ 
thetic countries on the LIN 
Security Council. The Iraqi 
leadership will draw a lesson 
from this, he added. 

But he praised Iraqi Presi¬ 
dent Saddam Hussein's timing 
in defusing the crisis by rap¬ 
idly responding to a letter sent 
last Friday by UN Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan appealing 
to_ him to resume cooperation 
with UN.weapons inspectors. 

Annan's letter was received 
in Baghdad about 4 am last 
Saturday. Within 12 hours. 
Saddam Hussein had con¬ 
vened his Baath Party leader¬ 
ship and the Revolutionary 
Command Council and an 
Iraqi Foreign Ministry official 
was on the phone to UN 
offices here, telling Annan's 
special envoy, Prakash Shah, 
that a positive reply was on its 
way. 

Saddam Hussein realized 
that there would be no further 
mediation and that therefore 
the United States would hit 
Iraq soon, and so he reacted 
with alacrity." Nadhimi said. 

The Iraqi leader “was very 
clever." he said. “He acted as 
though he knew it was a race 
against time.” 

On the streets of Baghdad. 

Iraqis offered different views 
Sunday of what they felt Iraq 



Saddam Hussein 


had accomplished in its two- 
week standoff with the United 
Nations. For some, the main 
success was that Iraq had 
gained a hearing by the inter¬ 
national community of its 


demand that economic sanc¬ 
tions imposed since the coun¬ 
try’s occupation of Kuwait in 
1990 be lifted soon. For oth¬ 
ers. the gain was simply that 
their president had thwarted 


the intention of the United 
States and its British allies to 
launch an attack and that, at 
the very last minute, Saddam 
Hussein bad again driven a 
diplomatic wedge between the 
United States and countries 
sympathetic to Iraq, such as 
France, Russia and China. 
Thawra, the newspaper of the 
ruling Baath Party, exulted in 
Iraq's change -of course just as 
it bad earlier enthusiastically 
approved of the decision to 
cease cooperating with the 
weapons inspectors. The deci¬ 
sion to cooperate again, 
“pulled the carpet out from 
under the feet of the American 
administration, which has 
become used to distorting the 
facts relating to Iraq and engi¬ 
neering excuses to commit 
aggression against it," the 
paper said in an editorial. 

Although there was wide¬ 
spread relief that an attack had 
been averted, many people last 
week had seemed, outwardly 
at least, not to care one way or 
the other about the possibility 
of an attack, saying it was all 
the same to them whether for¬ 
eign aircraft struck or not 
“We were not scared," a 60- 
year-old retiree said in a typi¬ 
cal response. “We are dead 
already from the sanctions.”■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


Arab states 
relieved; Israel 
wary 


“a 


By Lee Hockstader 

OCCUP1ED JERUSALEM— 
For the second turn in a year, 
Arab stales expressed relief dial 
.threatened US airstrikes against 
Iraq hod been averted, while 
Israel, the target of 39 Iragi 
Scud missiles m the 1991 Gulf 
War, took a slightly more waiy 
view. 

“Now we are not talking 
about military strikes. We arc 
talking about an exchange of 
views and letters and commit¬ 
ments," Egyptian Foreign Min¬ 
ister Amr. Moussa said.- **I 
believe this is a very important 
opening and the problem we 
hope will be defused . 17 • ■ 

Joined Hujaflan. secretary 
general of the six-nation Gulf 
Cooperation Council, expressed 
hope that the matter will end in 
a diplomatic solution as the 
Iraqi people are Arab brothers. 

Israeli Prime Minister Benja¬ 
min Netanyahu said in a state¬ 
ment: “Israel has no illusions 
about the intentions of Saddam 
Hussein. The degree of his com¬ 
pliance with his commitments is 
always in doubt and therefore 
Israel will continue to-keep its 
eyes open and ensure it will be 
ready for every possible situa¬ 
tion in the future.” 

On both sides of the Middle 


East divide. Arab and Jewish 
reactions were muted to the 
apparent resolution of the show¬ 
down over Iraq, a reflection, 
perhaps, that the next crisis 
might be only months away. 

Word that Washington, at the 
last minute, aborted planned 
missile attacks against Iraqi tar¬ 
gets ignited no street celebra¬ 
tions or triumphal speeches in 
the Middle East Rather, there 
was a sense that the US-fraqi 
cycle of Tension, challenge and 
resolution was becoming 
routine. 

“If the choice is between a 
military response and the return 
of the inspectors, then the return 
of the inspectors is a preferred 
outcome,” said Gerald Stein¬ 
berg, a scholar at die Begjn- 
Sadai Center for Strategic Stud¬ 
ies at Israel’s Bar-Dan Univer- 
■ sity. “Assuming now there will 
be a lot of pressure bn Saddam 
to allow the inspections to go 
forward, it narrows the ability 
of Iraq to maintain its facilities 
for chemical, biological and 
nuclear weapons. Some of those 
things will be rolled back a bit" 
Shai Feldman, director of the 
Jafte Center, a think tank in Tel 
Aviv, said it appeared at first 
blush that Saddam again 
misread US determination to 
keep him in check. But, he 


added, there might be another 
interpretation, “ft couid be bix 
whole purpose is not the end of - 
inspections but the end uf sanc¬ 
tions. If the French and the Chi¬ 
nese and the Russians and oth¬ 
ers become increasingly vocal' 
on this issue, maybe he won." 

During the previous Gulf 
showdown, in February, tens of 
thousands of Israelis thronged, 
gas mask distribution centers jt 
and many others left the coun- ^ 
try. Officials issued cunlradic- 
lory and confusing statements. 

This time. Israelis took the lat¬ 
est crisis in stride and their lead¬ 
ers' remarks on the potential 
dangers were intemionally- 
subdued. 

Some Israelis, still smarting 
from the memory of Iraq> 
attacks on the Tel Aviv area in 
1991. are taken with the idea of 
seeing Saddam whacked with 
cruise missiles. Many others 
were quietly pleased that war 
was averted. 

"We hope the return of tiki 
inspectors to normal work will 
enable meaningful inspections 
that will prevent development 
and manufacture of weapons of 
mass destruction and lom;- 0 
range missiles." Defense Minis¬ 
ter Yitzhak Mbrdcchai said in 
prepared statement. ■ 


New dispute roils Middle East peace process 

By Tracy Wilkinson - L —• ... . 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM— 
Lest anyone think the Israefi- 
Palestinian peace process was 
buck on track, a new skirmish 
flared last week over Palestin¬ 
ian Authority President Yasser 
Arafat s repetition of a vow to 
declare an independent state 
next May. 

This time Arafat was 
reported to have said Palestin¬ 
ian “guns are ready” to defend 
the new state, even as he 
appealed to Israelis to accept 
Palestinian independence as “a 
bridge for love and peace." 

The Israeli government— 
which itself repeatedly delayed 
approval of the peace deal and 
then attempted to place condi¬ 
tions on it last week- 
responded angrily and accused 
Arafat of “declaring war" on 
the process. 

This latest dispute came as 
US special envoy Dennis Ross, 
who is in Jerusalem, attempted 
to nudge the two sides closer to 
carrying out the interim peace 
accord signed 23 October at the 
White House. Linder the so- 
called Wye agreement, Israel is 
supposed to cede a fiinher 13 
percent of the West Bank to 
Palestinian control in exchange 
for security guarantees from the 
Palestinians. 

Additional steps scheduled 


to be taken in this crucial week 
of the phased agreement 
include the withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from a portion of 
the West Bank land that is 
being handed over the release 
°f_ 250 Palestinian prisoners 
being held by Israel: the open¬ 
ing of a Palestinian airport in 
the Gaza Strip: the establish¬ 
ment of a safe-passage route 
for Palestinians traveling from 
Gaza to the West Bank; and the 
arrest of 10 Palestinians wanted 
; by Israel for murtieiu Hie agree-.;. 
ment also calls for both sides to 
refrain from "unilateral" 
actions. 

But Arafat continues to 
announce his plan to unilater¬ 
ally declare an independent Pal¬ 
estinian state when the original 
Oslo peace accords expire 4 
May if final negotiations are 
not complete. The government 
of Israeli Prime Minister Benja¬ 
min Netanyahu is threatening 
to respond by annexing large 
chunks of the West Bank. ■ — 

In speeches last week mark- Arafat 
ing the 10 th anniversary of the 
Palestinians original declara¬ 
tion of independence, Arafat 
vowed that he will never 
'retreat from the goal” of a 
sovereign state with Jerusalem 
as its capital. 

‘The state of Palestine, 
which we are building, stone by 
stone, grasping its lands inch 
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Netanyahu 


by inch—will be without doubt 
the state of all Palestinians.” 
Arafat said Sunday in a speech 
broadcast on Palestinian radio 
and television that was largely 
conciliatory to Israelis. 

In. separate comments to a 
meeting of his political move¬ 
ment, Fatah, in the West Bank 


Ramallab, Arafar reportedly 
added that “our guns are ready 
and we will use them if they 
stop us from praying in 
Jerusalem.” 

Three people who were 
present at the meeting con- ■ 
firmed to the Los Angeles 
Times the gist of the statement. 


which departed from a text that 
was released publicly. 

. A senior adviser to Netan¬ 
yahu, David Bar-IUan. issued a 
statement accusing Arafat of 
“declaring war on the' peace 
process.” Further Israeli nsac- 
rton, however, was muted, 
focusing only on the Paiestin- 


This could be curtains for 


! ian state issue and not on ibe 
allusion to guns. 

Netanyahu, speaking after a 
Cabinet session, warned that 
for the Palestinians to declare a 
- state with Jerusalem as its capi- 

• tal Tvould “shatter" the peace 

agreement. J* 

Jerusalem is claimed by both *■ 
Israelis and Palestinians, and its 
. status is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult issues to be resolved in 
■ final negotiations between the 
...JWO sides. ........ 

,was not 'clear w&rther die 
weekend's controversy' Would 

• jeopardize the Wye-agreesnent, 

• .which is meant to open toe way 
to those final negotiations but 
which has been forced to 

< weatiier Palestinian terrorist 
bo mbings . Israeli government 
. - delays and other impediments. 

.An unusually upbeat Saeb 
Erefcat, the chief Palestinian 
' negotiator, emerged from a 4 
- planning meeting with Ross & 

and Netanyahu's Cabinel secre¬ 
tary, Dani Naveh. All three pro¬ 
nounced the meeting positive. 
Erekat said Arafat’s vow to 
tfeclare a state was an expres¬ 
sion of his lifelong vision of 
sovereignty; Naveh said such 
statements were “not help¬ 
ful. ”■ 

LA Times - Washington Post 
News Service 


By Barton Geliman 

WASHINGTON—Iraq’s ostensible sur¬ 
render. the fifth in a recurring drama dur¬ 
ing the Clinton presidency, disguises an 
outcome substantially unlike the earlier 
ones. This one marked the death throes 
of an experiment in compulsory disarma¬ 
ment without conquest, the LA Times- 
w ashing ion Post News Service reported. 

The cease-fire ending the 1991 Gulf 
War left economic and military stransle- 
nolds on Iraq: an oil embargo and a 
United Nations ream charged with 
expunging whole classes of weapons 
from Iraq's arsenal. 

For more than seven years. Iraqi Presi¬ 
dent Saddam Hussein has struggled to 
break those holds. When the oil embargo 
survived his last attempt on 30 October, 
he tried to finish off the UN Special 
Commission, or UNSCOM. that has 
been disarming him. Despite his formal 
climb-down Saturday. American and for¬ 
eign officials said that effort is 
succeeding. 

There is almost no one left, in 
UNSCOM or oul, who argues that the 
special commission has the means to fin¬ 
ish its work against determined Iraqi 
efforts to frustrate it. The US priority is 
to keep the oil embargo, which restricts 
Iraq to a minor regional power. For that 
UNSCOM need only certify—quite 
truthfully—that Iraq has not accounted 
fully for its ballistic missiles and nuclear, 
biological and chemical weapons 
programs. 

Loathe though it is to frame it this 
way, the Clinton administration's strate¬ 
gic imperative is to manage two kinds of 
long-term decline in its position attains! 
Iraq. One is the decline of UNSCOM's 
diplomatic backing and its daily struggle 
on the ground in Iraq. The Ginton 
administration now shares the view of its 
Security Council rivals in Moscow. Beij¬ 
ing and Paris that UNSCOM's reach 


exceeded its grasp. The commission 
med. in effect, to exercise the privileges 
of a conquering power even though Pres¬ 
ident George Bush chose noi to topple 
Saddam Hussein and remake Iraq on the 
model of postwar Germany or Japan. 

Much 10 the commission's chagrin, 
even its strongest government sponsors 
are beginning to speak of UNSCOM in 
the past tense. Clinton administration 
officials may not be so blunt as Senator 
Richard G. Lugar. who described the 
special commission as “toastbut one 
spoke of “a post-UNSCOM world” and 
another described the arms panel as “un 
effective instrument for seven vestre that 
may have outlived its effectiveness." 

“Disarming Iraq againsr its will with¬ 
out occupying the country was at the 
root of the problem UNSCOM faced ” 
said a European diplomat whose diagno¬ 
sis matches that of his counterparts in 
Washington. ‘Had the coalition walked 
to Baghdad and replaced the govern¬ 
ment. we could have concluded 
UNSCOM’s mission in a matter of 
months. Because we are not occupying 
the country, and because the resolutions 
of the United Nations all mention the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
Iraq, we have been of the view all along 
that we can dismantle chose weapons 
only if there is a degree of Iraqi 
cooperation.” 

A second decline, which began to 
influence US decision-making more than 
a year ago. is the passage of a historical 
high point of American influence in the 
Middle East. While still “an unrivaled 
power" in the region, as one senior poli¬ 
cymaker pul it. the United States no 
longer can count on ‘ the Pax Americana 
that prevailed since the Gulf War." 

The US supremacy that began the long 
cat-and-mouse game with Iraq arose 
from a unique confluence of favorable 
events. The aura of invincible American 
might, cultivated by the video-minded 


briefers of the Gulf War. faded with the 
ambiguous results of lesser skirmishes 
since. Russia s return to the region—as 
arms supplier, debt collector and diplo¬ 
matic force—revived some of the great 
power competition that had disappeared 
with the Soviet Union's collapse. And 
despite the 23 October kraeli-Palestinian 
accord, the momentum of America's role 
as regional peace broker is diminished 
from the heady period of the 199J 
Madrid summit and the breakthrough 
deals of 1993-95 with Jordan and toe 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

Even so. the LIS position is improved 
for the moment in comparison to last 
winter s similar crisis with Iraq. “We’ve 
given the diplomatic approach a great 
d “ 1 ° f 10 play out." muting French 
and Russian criticism, said one White 
House official. Expansion of the oil-for- 
food program to SI0.5 billion a year, 
with UN control over Iraqi expenditures, 
takes away the humanitarian card he 
was living to play last year." With the 
w_ve River Israeii-PaJestinian accord, 
"nu one can criticize us for not having 
made an extraordinary effort to bring 
about resumption of the peace process.” 

All that made this a good time, by the 
administration's reckoning, to reconcile 
LS ends and means in the region without 
damaging American credibility' or that of 
the Security Council, The aim is to pre¬ 
vent Saddam's regime from posing 
again—as it did when it invaded Kuwait 
in August 1990—a threat to the Arabian 
peninsula, the world's major petroleum 
resource. 

Measured by conventional forces, the 
administration makes a convincing cosc 
that it has that objective well in hand. 
The destruction of the Gulf War and the 
$120 billion in lost revenues of the oil 
embargo have left Iraq's army far from 
irs putative status—as the Bush adminis¬ 
tration declared it—as the fourth-larcest 
m the world. 
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vehicle of the United Nations convov, carrying the UNSCOM 
President Saddam Hussein in the town of Fabujnwest ofBaehdad. ms P*ctors, passes TZT 
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Anthony H. Cordesman. a senior fei- diminished armed forrec SartH™ u..._ e d in Baghdad. 


Anthony H. Cordesman, a senior fel¬ 
low at the Center for Strategic and Inter¬ 
national Studies, estimates that Iraq 
would have had to import SI 2 billion in 
arms since 1991 merely to sustain the 




diminished armed forces Saddam Huss¬ 
ein had after the rout suffered in Kuwait. 
To sustain Iraq’s prewar levels. Cordes- 
man estimates, it would have bad to 
import nearly $48 billion in arms. 
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Africa’s first world war 


By Mark Turner . 

REBEL LEADER Jean-Prerre Onde- 
fcanc is dressed, for the- revolution. 
Brand new Converse trainers, a hooded 
black tracksuit. Nike USA emblazoned 
on the front, matching baseball cap, 
chunky gold watch.. 

Completing the outfit is an essential' 
accessory—a briefcase-sized satellite 
phone, deferentially proffered by a 
grim-faced deputy, whose drab camou¬ 
flage kit provides a sharp .contrast to 
guerrilla chic. ' 

Commander Ondekane would not 
look out of place compering the MTV 
music awards. Instead, he is the' mili¬ 
tary commander of a rebel movement 
waging a war in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, formerly Zaire, 
which is sucking in its. neighbours and 
threatening to destabilise all of central 
( and southern Africa, 

The rebellion is barely three months 
old, but close to half of, Africa’s third- - 
largest country is in the hands of Onde¬ 
kane. at the heart' of what mi ght 
become, in the words of Susan Rice, 
the US under-secretary of state for 
Africa, die continent's “first world 
war.” To many eyes, it already is. 

Central Africa is bound by a web of 
political, economic and personal 
intrigue every bit as complex as early 
20tb century Europe. In the centre of 
the web lies Congo, offering countless 
riches, a springboard for the insurgen¬ 
cies plaguing the governments of 
Sudan. Angola, Rwanda and Uganda, 
and an ethnic mix with spine-chilling 
potential for conflict. 

This is a region haunted by the hor 
rors of 1994, when Rwanda’s mili¬ 
tant Hutus massacred dose to one 
million Tutsis, while the world stood 
by and let it happen. - 

The road from Rwanda to the 
Congo is tittered with refugee 
camps, tattered United Nations tar¬ 
paulins and ah endless stream of 
soldiers who stand guard against 
the remaining _ Hutu insurgents. 
Forests and banana plantations 
along the route have been razed to 
deny rebels a hiding place. * - - 

“It's terrible,” says Vianney, a 
Tutsi taxi driver who fled to 
Goma during the 1994 Rwanda 
massacre, as be points to the tern- ' 
porary shacks in which refugees ,. 
still eke out a living. T used to 
have so much family in Kigali -.. 
[Rwanda's capital]. Now they are all 
gone."’ . 

Ever since those events," Goma, a 
small Congolese border town on the 
shores of Lake Kivu, has found itself 
in the midst of a social and political 
maelstrom unrivalled anywhere in the _ 
world, first, it served as a home to ! 
thousands of Tutsis fleeing , the yio- 
lence:4n. Rwanda. Then -it:bccam^a-- 
base for hundreds of thousands of If Hu 
refugees, in their ranks die Inters? ; - 
hamwe militia which carried out die - 
1994 genocide. They still mount opera-' 
tions from the town's forested northern^ ■■ 
perimeter. 

Goma has remained in the front line. 

In 1996 and 1997. it was swept iqp in 
Laurent Kabila’s rebellion, the man 
chosen by Rwanda and Uganda to top- * 
pie Zaire's ageing dictator Mobutu . 
Sese Seko. Kabila is now fighting for. 
his political life as his former backers 
seek to replace him. 

Today, the people of Goma are as 
poor as ever, and find themselves in 
the grip of another Rwandese-backed 
rebel force denouncing another dictator .. 
in the capital, Kinshasa—this time 
Kabila. Rwanda and Uganda may have . 
tried to deny it. but aircraft at Goma’s _ 
airport left few doubts about the for¬ 
eign flavour of this rebellion. 

Never far behind the Congolese 


rhetoric' offered by the rebel leaders lie 
the unmistakable faiimaHts of . Paul 
Kagame; and Yoweri Museveni, the 
Rwandan and Ugandan leaders, who 
dream of a secure buffer zone on their 
western barriers. 

Kabila, the obscure ex-Marxist 
whom they raised to Congolese presi¬ 
dent in' 1997, has proved a .dismal fail¬ 
ure, failing to crack down on the Hum 
militia . still seeking . to overthrow 

K agam e, and espousing an inereas-' 

^Theif ,kw.O ndekane, 
still in his r unnin g suit, strides down 
die street in GonuL fraternising with 
relaxed; but - decidedly respectful 
troops. 'But the. town is tired of war,, 
and of foreign interference. 

“This is. not a rebellion," shouts 
Jean, a studeat ftpm the Free Univer¬ 
sity of the Great Lakes. 15 minutes, 
trudge away from Ondekane's lakeside' 
villa. “It-is an aggression." A grinip 


I WmS, 


quickl . .. 

y. gathers and a dozen voices cry: 
“We will never accept the rebels,” and 
!.“Rwanda is -going to wipe Goma off 
the map.” ‘ 

■ Rwanda and .Uganda might have 
succeeded in seeing off Mobutu, but 
this time, their hopes of a quick, dean 
takeover have been shattered Tfrthe 
face of region-wide outrage. Ziro- 
rftalwvej _ Angola, - ; Chad and 

rfiifrinn. hnVr rrrnt mhufiftnifl of trnnpn 
to shore-up the Kabila government’s 
remaining strongholds in foesouth and 
‘west of the country, railing against 
wind they' claim is a blatant foreign 
invasion. 

Left standing on the sidelines are 
Zambia's president Frederick ChDuba 
and South African president Nelson 
Mandela, bo* of whom have tried to 
salvage the Southcrn African Develop¬ 
ment Community's efforts to. rebuild 
the - region's : economy, but have 
emerged looking directionless and 
weak. 

Caught in this chaos, the war-weary 
Congolese face further economic ruin. 
Their daily reality is one of gruelling 
hardship, exacerbated by insecure 
roads and collapsing infrastructure. 
The franc congolaise, the country's 
new' currency, has halved in value 
since the beginning of the war, and 
Kinshasa suffers duly food and fuel 


In the east, the story is no different. 
Throughout Goma. fading French 
signs with promises of elegant patisser¬ 
ies and western fashions adorn semi- 
derelict shops, winch contain only the 
most rudimentary and increasingly 
expensive goods. Dollars that used to 
flow from foreigners visiting the guer¬ 
rillas have dried to a trickle. 

“Ever since the rebellion, foreign 
tourism has been completely 
destroyed," says Kapepa Sanibili. a 
tragi-comic figure who heads Goma’s 
tourist bureau, shaking his head in 
despair. “Has local population wants 
the war to finish—ft is not useful for 
anything." 

Elegant colonial columns supporting 
a portico outside Kivu General Store 
bide shelves stocked with a few tubes 
of Aquafresh toothpaste, tins of Milo 
molted drink and nondescript cleaning 
products in pink plastic boales. The 
bulk of the store is empty- A bottle of 
. Johnnie Walker Red Label 
whisky is perched trium- 
f pbantly our of reach, but at 
! S15 few can afford it. In a 
j town where meai and fish 
| have become a rare luxury, 
| most people have to make 
do with me beans that grow 
over every inch of Goma's 
roadsides, and the occa¬ 
sional loaf of cassava bread. 

Ibis is Congo’s tragedy. 
In a country so rich, blessed 
a potential 100,000 MW of 
j hydroelectric power, and vast 
mineral wealth, the Congo¬ 
lese have been made one of 
Africa's poorest people by 
100 years of colonial brutal¬ 
ity, African corruption and 
w. 

So much promise has been 
thrown away. In the late 
1870s, Lieutenant Vetney 
Cameron, the British explorer, 
entranced Belgium's King Leo¬ 
pold with his tales of a veritable 
El Dorado in the heart of the 
continent 

“The interior is a magnificent 
country of unspeakable riches,” 
he told the Royal Geographical 
Society. "I am confident that 
with a wise and liberal expendi¬ 
ture of capital, one of the greatest 
systems of inland navigation in 
the world might be utilised, and 
from 30 to 36 months begin to 
repay any enterprising capitalist” 

The frantic activity by the Anglo- 
American and Iscor companies in die 
south shows that little has changed as 
they chase a potential prize of 500,000 
tonnes of copper and 10,000 tonnes of 
cobalt a year. Farther north, the Kasai 
area is groaning with industrial 

djamflnd&. 

- Those seeking-to understand Zim¬ 
babwe president Robert Mugabe’s 
Involvement in the war need look no 
further. A string of deals with Zimbab¬ 
wean businessmen dose to Mugabe's 
government has bought Kabila the sup¬ 
port of a country that can otherwise ill 
afford a large-scale military exercise, 
and whose own population is growing 
increasingly discontent with the war. 

Angola, fighting at home against its 
own rebels, Umta, is determined to 
ensure that neighbouring Congo will 
deny them foe support Mobutu used to 
provide. And the Ugandan business¬ 
men now thronging Kisangani, the 
rebel-held city on the bend in the River 
Zaire, suggest that Museveni's inter¬ 
vention, driven in part by his own need 
for- a secure border with Congo, has 
commercial rewards. 

At the bottom of the pile, the Congo¬ 
lese can do little but rail against the 
Machiavellian powers they believe 


keep them in poverty. Tales abound in 
Goma of midnight kidnappings and 
murders by mysterious forces, belying 
Goma's calm exterior by day. The 
rebels have organised the administra¬ 
tion of the town into Rwandese-style 
units of 10 houses, each overseen by a 
local chief, who exerts a tight and omi¬ 
nous grip. In some quarters, people are 
afraid to leave their bouses after 8pm. 

The stories are no less harrowing in 
the government-con trolled territories: 
Kabila's calls for the Congolese to take 
anus against murderous foreigners has 
raised yet again the harrowing spectre 
of inter-ethnic bloodshed in central 
Africa. 

A full-scale humanitarian disaster 
appeals so for to have been averted. 
The UN's refugee arm, the UNHCR, 
says that perhaps 200,000 people have 
been displaced by the present war, but 
that for the most pan they are not in a 
critical condition. “Many of them were 
able to take cattle with them, and are 
able to feed themselves," said an offi¬ 
cial. But mass displacement, and the de 
facto divide imposed by the two war¬ 
ring rides, have ripped apart people 
who rely on access to extended family 
networks. 

“My father, my mother and all my 
brothers and sisters are in Kinshasa." 
says 28-year-old Patrick Motindo. 
waiting outside a tetter-writing service 
run by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross in Goma. “For three 
months I have not been able to speak 
to my family. I am not happy—they 
should negotiate and find some solu¬ 
tion for ns; we cannot stay like this." 

Faced with such undeniable discon¬ 
tent, the rebels admit they have a prob¬ 
lem. “It is true that die people have 
welcomed the war with reserve," says 
Luuda Buhdu, a former prime minister 
under Mobutu who now heads the 
rebellion's political wing, the Congo¬ 
lese Democratic Movement. Bululu 
nevertheless insists that with time, 
when people begin to understand what 
his movement is about, his approval 
rating will rise: “We want to re¬ 
establish the rule of law, we want to 
re-establish good governance; and we 
want to give the Congolese people a 
reason to hope for a better world." he 
says. 

“In two years, Kabila has done as 
much harm as Mobutu did throughout 
his time. That we must explain." 

But the price of a rebel victory will 
be high. With increasing numbers of 
Zimbabwean troops pouring into the 
south and pushing towards the east, 
and Angola insisting it is there to stay, 
the next few months promise to be 
bloodthirsty and destructive. Yet the 
rebels refuse to contemplate a ceasefire 
unless Kabila meets them face to face, 
which he will not do. 

-Ondefcaae; meanwhile, insists that 
his cause—foe overthrow of a tyrant— 
justifies foe potential cost “We must 
avoid foe situation of foe strong-man," 
be says, filling a plastic chair, and 
dominating the view of Lake Kivu 
behind him. “We want a collegiate 
government.” Dismissing fears dial he 
would be another Kabila, Ondekane 
adds that he is firmly under the control 
of foe politicians. “It is they who have 
the authority.” he says. 

As in neighbouring Rwanda, foe 
military would have to be represented 
in any future administration. “Politi¬ 
cians can forget foe cause of the war. 
so foe military must act as a guard- 
nil," explains Ondekane. 

‘Isn’t that right?" be asks suddenly, 
turning to bis deputies seated nearby. 
The enthusiastic nodding of beads left 
few doubts as to who was in change-* 




A street scene , 17 November, showing the Sheikh Mutahhar mosque, built in 1744, 
in old Cairo from where government officials want to relocate huitdreds of workr 
shops and offices which they say encroach on and endanger mediaeval antiquities. 
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Greenhouse gas 
deadline pact 
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By Vanessa Hoolder 

A FINAL burst of round-the- 
clock negotiations at the 
United Notions climate change 
conference in Buenos Aires has 
secured a deadline of late 2000 
for detailing mechanisms for 
cutting greenhouse gas emis¬ 
sions. The agreement aims io 
ensure fo&L reductions set at the 
1997 conference in Kyoto. 
Japan, are meL 

In recognition of the urgency 
of the climate change problem, 
the 170 governments repre¬ 
sented in Buenos Aires also 
resolved to meet more fre¬ 
quently in an effort to achieve 
foster progress. 

After narrowly averting 


breakdown of the talks in its 
last few hours, relieved politi¬ 
cians hailed the Buenos Aires 
conference summit as a- step 
forward in the international 
effort to slow down global 
warming. 

“After hard negotiation, we 
have achieved a significant 
success," said Maria Julia 
Alsogaray. Argentina's minis¬ 
ter of natural resources and 
sustainable development, who 
presided over the conference. 
Sbe said foe agreement would 
enable early implementation of 
the Kyoto protocol, which 
requires industrialised coun¬ 
tries to cut emissions of gases 
believed to contribute to global 
warming by 5.2 percent of 


Wild echoes of a cyberspace war 


By Guy Dinmore 

JUST AS Vietnam became kno wn as foe 
firs t television war, foe conflict in the Ser¬ 
bian province "of Kosovo nay go. down in 
history as the first fought through “the 
internet. . 

Like any other freelance journalists 
covering foe Balkans, foe internet and e- 
raail communications have become an 
essential tool of my trade. Gone are the 
days of hammering out telex tapes or 
fighting for a phone line. What is more, 
traditional news outlets for us income¬ 
seeking ■ ‘stringers’ are now being 
challenged by foe cyberspace pro¬ 
viders of multi-media news 
packages. 

li was through one of these 
upstarts—Out There Newsr-foaril - 
have engaged in e-mail conversa¬ 
tion with more than 100. people 
around foe globe, anonymous or 
otherwise,, all on foe subject of 

Kosovo. . . 

Threats! advice, exhortations, 
offers of help, appeals for Informa¬ 
tion—their messages have pro¬ 
vided an intriguing insight into 
how a nasty, war in a small, l°pS: 
forgotten corner of Europe has 
entered their Kves through the 


- biased to the Serb party, then you should 
just go to hell and quit reporting." 

But, judging by other comments, my 
reports can't be that.one-sided and haws 
touched foe nerves of both sides. 

U Pagan wrote: “I can’t get away from 
the impression that yoti are not only paid 
well, 1 would rather say overpaid, by the 
Albanians. I hope that you do not call 
yourself an objective reporter becameyou 
do not seem to be informed very well." 
The diatribe ended With a suggestion I 
should be put on trial, by the United 
Nations war crimes tribunal. - 
Brian warns ine: T ain going to make 



for example, was wor- 
at his honeymoon in 
‘Is it still safe to go 

ctive message from 40 Amen¬ 
ts about to embark on an Aan- 
» asked: *Tn your opinion, sir, 
foe chances of such a vacation 
; staged in fois troubled areal 
howaclyisabW 
juch a trip now seem. 

B about as good as it got Many 

tent communicators were con¬ 
gas one of the war-hungy 
at made a dirty living out of foe 

J?y°d2gusl^’ rants; “You must 

rour mind. Guy. You are c eariy 
de of the low-life -population 
foe Serbs. If you want to be 




sure foe Serbian people know what kind 
of articles you ore writing. I don’t think 
• you have foe guts to go over there." 

■Over there’ is where 1 actually spend 
most of ray time. I wonder jf Brian knows 
anything aboot'foe two men I caught tak¬ 
ing foe wheels off my car at foe dead of 
night bi Kosovo recently.- 
The Armageddon school gets. good 
play, too. 'Jlmbodog' has looked far into 
foe- future and- says: “Kosovo. Nato is 
dead. No' foreign policy. World War 
Four." Mysteriously he tells us nothing 
about the third world war. 

The.Americaris don’t come out of it too 
well, either. ‘NR’ opines: “The war is. a 


US plot to help Slobodan Milosevic [foe 
Yugoslav president] in exchange for 
favours from the regime." 

T.Majfc’—probably a Serb—presents 
the oft-quoted argument for not giving 
independence to Kosovo’s ethnic Alba¬ 
nian majority. “Why doesn’t America 
allow Hispanics to take over Miami or 
give independence to Texas and Califor¬ 
nia?” be asks. 

‘Unsigned,* probably a former Nato 
foot-soldier, writes: “See if you can get 
protective gear, like a bullet-proof vest 
and helmet. They saved my life in 
Bosnia." 

Actually, 1 have both but 
they've never left the wardrobe Z 
fear they make me look too much 
like a Serb policeman. And if I 
may share one of the secrets of 
the trade, it's generally only foe 
well-paid TV types who wear 
such staff to give the true war- 
correspondent image daring their 
‘stand-ups’ in front of camera. 

4 S. Cook’ asks to be put in 
touch with both a Serb and an 
Albanian on each side of foe con¬ 
flict. "I would like to send them 
my concern, friendship and empa¬ 
thy. hoping that through dis¬ 
course a shred of peace in the 
midst of honor may be born.” 

Tenta B,’ writing from her all- 
American kitchen, says sbe has 
just sent her daughter to school 
and is pouring out the coffee. She 
fhankn me for the ‘chat’ and ends with: 
“My son is asking for cereal. I have to go 
now.’’' 

Only a few messages come from 
Kosovo itself. In April. I heard from 
Gerim Gecaj, an Albanian, in the s m all 
border town of Decane. He simply asked 
if he could be of any assistance. Unfortu¬ 
nately, foe next time I saw Decane was in 
June after much of foe town had been 
razed by foe Serbian police after intense 
fighting with foe Kosovo liberation 
Army. 

Several hundred people disappeared 
and 1 haven't heard from him since.® 


j|li Y0er risks threats, arrest 
Wim: her return to Bangladesh 

: :? v ' V-- . .. ■ . ' 

i^»hy Doder FnkiBS " tyrannies of tradition—explosive stuff 


ST^JraSEW DEIJ1L- IndiaL-TasHma Nasrin. a 
•V: ^.celebrated and : incendiary Bangladeshi 
: %'^writer»: Is pn' foe ron in lKT native land. 

SS: •' Naain,b6unded fo)m her country by Mus- 
^ extremists foot years ago, returned in 
^September lb T^hafca, -theT cap itat, where;-:', 
mother lies dying,' Nasrinr had hoped . 
*|&foa3f- contttrvenry about hcr foad calmed 5 
to permit her return- 

Nason. hidin g shttt fl in g - 
Dhaka apartinent to another,; try- 
stay-a, step^ ahead of government ■' • 
'^" Vofficials who- wam arrest her and funda- • 

fe this happening?" Nasrin raid ..' ^ 


-tyrannies of tradition—explosive stuff in a 
•* country, where many women still shroud 
themselves in head-to-toe ‘burkas’ and 
eight out of every 10 women are illiterate. 

"Women have been taught for centuries 
that they are foe slaves of men," Nasrin 
said. “I started writing because I wanted to 
wake women up." 

‘ Nasrin. 36, first ran afoul of fundamen¬ 
talists in 1993, with foe publication of her 
novel ‘Shame.’ The book told the story of 
.the Duitas, a Hindu family in Bangladesh 
harassed by Muslim extremists. The back- 
drop for the story is foe events of Decem¬ 
ber 1992, when a Hindu mob in India 


nraaag.^w^ rantnero ean. ^ ^..destroyed a mosque in Ayodhya. The riots 

- jta. Eiggfed fadia spilled inlo Beagle- 

SS'.: d “ h - ■ he «? e . c ° umi * s ““'p 

- . -were targeted. ’Shame’ singled out the 
fundamentalists for foe atrocities against 
fundafoen- ,'^ Hindus- But Nasrin did not stop there 
wtfeiger becanseof ter' ; o ‘'Thenots foal took place m 1992 in 
In her 19.books, r,Bangladesh were the responsibility of us 
R:criticized communal 1 vu* ~ >all, and we are all to blame,” she wrote in 
:smrf.'fetwc of wonterL : ;; : foe book’s preface. “‘Shame’ is a docu- 

enjoys, widespread popu- • -mrtcof our collective defeat.” 

^.J^Eity m Bai^adtsh; she is under siege by . - Her real problems began shortly after 

kdamefttaSste-' WhCK say she - speaks. .'. - foe novel's release, when an Indian news- 
i v' . • --... ' -paper quoted Nasrin saying that the 

TaslftnflNa^i.kaomfideLanditis “Koran should be revised thoroughly." 


^K^TasHmA Nana is an Infidel, and; it is 
'-iojF-MfoKnfem;find her oat and. 

. Over ter tijc police." Abu Taber, a 
of-foc Bangladesh Islamic Assent . 
'-tbe-' nation's largest rcligioos. party,: 
^^-ttdd.a.crt>wd in Chittagbng last week. <• . 

^'Tober. offered; S2^ 00—about IQ times' 
Jgk .ifoeiypfcal annual ureome^-iri anyone who 
Clfoer Muslim extremist 
t^t^tinps have offered 55,000. foe her slay- 
Ami a magistrate has issued a warrant 
t her taresf, citing, an obsetire law that. 
^^toiakesfriSHltinga' religion a criminal acL - 
a physician turned poet novelist 
takes-as her .fictional raw 
jl^WiaI~foe :,ptisb foal pall of current - 
Her ' writings. evoke sexual images ■ 
|f|^|d;^Oitray'women straining against foe 


She denied making the remark, but it was 
too late. A Muslim cleric issued a “fatwa," 
. or religious edict, against her. Arrested 
and charged with insulting Islam, she was 
later freed and left' Bangladesh. For the 
next four years, she stayed in Sweden; 
Franc^. Germany and foe United States. 

Nasrin decided to return-in September to 
be .wirh her mother. Idul Wara- .Now she 
again fears, for her life. Last week, a mag¬ 
istrate denied her bail and ordered her to 
surrender by 5 January.' If convicted, she 
could be imprisoned for two years.® 

LA Tones- Washington Post 
Newsservice 


1990 levels by 2008-2012. 

Priority wifi be given to sort¬ 
ing out foe details of the Clean 
Development Mechanism, 
which will give an incentive 
for industrialised countries to 
finance clean technology pro¬ 
jects in dev eloping countries. 

Other mtechanisms include 
foe joint implementation of 
emissions reduction projects 
and emissions trading, by 
which countries that exceed 
their targets for reducing emis¬ 
sions can sell credits to other 
countries. 

The conference made con¬ 
crete progress on a few other 
issues. suc;-h as support for vul¬ 
nerable countries to adapt to 
climate cliange and technology 
transfer, l.n addition, there will 
be more frequent international 
meetings at a political level to 
give guidance to civil servants 
grappling; with the large num¬ 
ber of contentious issues still to 
be decidtsd. 

The decision to inject more 
political involvement into the 
negotiations over the next two 
years reflects a recognition that 
foe civil servants negotiating at 
Buenos Aires achieved little 
until the arrival of ministers in 
the last few days. John Pre¬ 
scott, U K environment minis¬ 
ter, described foe existing way 
of conducting the negotiations, 
which bsft little time for real 
decision-making, as 

“nonsen se.” 

Failure of the talks was nar¬ 
rowly inverted during the last 
few hours. Negotiations broke 
down 3am on Saturday when 
represei .natives from India, 
China, Saudi Arabia, Vene¬ 
zuela, Tanzania and the Philip¬ 
pines v/ alked out over foe fund¬ 
ing of monitoring procedures 
in developing countries. “It 
was qu.ite a serious situation,” 
said Ivlr Prescott. He was 
appalled that foe talks had 
risked failure over projects he 
said were worth £15m l$25m) 
a.year. 

Evemmally, agreement was 
reached when foe developing 
countries were presented with a 
'lake it or leave it" package 
that included the extra finance 
they r cquired. 

Tht: outcome of the talks 
met with disappointment from 
envin.mmental groups. “This is 
turning into a trade and further 
down foe agenda," said Green¬ 
peace-. Friends of the Earth 
said: “The urgency of averting 
dangerous climate change has 
been lost in the Buenos Aires 
inaction plan." World Wide 
Fund: for Nature welcomed the 
“slight progress" but described 
foe talks as “trench warfare 
amo ng bureaucrats."® 

Fh'mncial Times Syndication 
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Theater hits Amman 


THE 6TH Jordan Festival of Theater was opened last week at the Royal 
Cultural Center. Patronized by the Ministry of Culture, the festival Is host- 
Ing many distinct theatrical productions from all over the Arab world. A 
number of groups and companies from Jordan, tbe Palestinian territories, 
Egypt, Iraq, Bahrain, and Tunisia participated In the theatrical 
celebration. 

The festival, which will last till the end of the month, is presenting many 
creative plays that portray social and moral theme. These are pan-arab 
theatrical productions, which are set to reflect main stream theater not 
only in the region, but through out the world. In this respect, the event is 
likely to prove a wide forum for the study of theater in Jonlan. 

Azef Ai Kaman (The Violin player) a play originally written by Albert 
Camas and reproduced by Hakim Harb, was very popular and appreciated 
by the audiences. The other play, which was a big hit, AI Bab, was written 
by the Iraqi poet, Yossef AI Sayigfa, and directed by the Jordanian artist 
Zeid AI Qudah. Both plays belonged to the school of existentialism.* 
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■By Rama Haddad 

'Special to Tf&Sfar :zrzr • 

. .I F. YOUz watch; rpeopleii 
—sing; and -daiice^you' will;' 
notice pneoornmon-thing- 

■ They are-aif happy!. Thra... 

: .week, werhad xuvety goodz; 
-■ reason. tb-Be'jo'yful^the^' 
naU'po_celebraLedj^63hP! 
7", birthday. of; His Majesty!!- 
z iCing Hussein. - — ■;' zzz: zzz 
-—But why' do-bur feePA 
rings; change ;from : iiayzto!— 

; day? /Sometimes, you.-are:;; 
happy and humoroos^and:; 
toe arez ; 

! JJepresasd^- Oiir '-'moods-" 

. seem .to .change, as; often?; 
-las .the: weatoel ■. jLdependsr: 

-' bn 'the. day, rhe hour 'or-: 

- whom-vou -arer with. butT- - 
-guess 1 that ■ diis’isr‘reflec-1: 

live, of .‘life- .We alftoavelzz 
^different "feelings," 'emo^ - - 
"tioris,! arkJ behaviors."aiid : ' 
--.different-.. situations-., ;are? 
'-likely ro bring :our riHfrr.- - 

•; eht reactions.'. .1'_ 

:. _ We ihaye jiir tiadjpui?- 
;'.emotions.-; sw.ayed wherr 
zlisteniiigrto axcrtainniecev 
: ~pf Jbusic. - AVh.it about Za-' 

: gppdl-piece of patHotic^ 

: ..music, for instri nee. Attbe?; 

. :end.otthe..da.y_ we'areialL: 

human.' . 'Somii ' people' 

-. believe .that- emotions? 
.should _be ;.bunecL.deep_- 
down: inside zyciuiselfz; so:: 
-far-down that;no one can?: 

. touch or discov j ;r them.— 

- This, is 1 wroiigzirrmy;.; 

': opinion. Your.. . emotions" z 
:. should be -worn oiTydiir"- 

.sleeve," for eVeiybody tcT- 
■ see.-You should avoid iso^z : 

- lating yourself.-smdncceptz 1 
any feelings_c»T warmth— 

: Wj come!your : wayr --_2 ? : 

rz: .zTheother day, j. wasn’t^; 

: zable: no zxleep.izbecansez: 

-sbinethrngZwas;'! botifCnnglZ 

:' ? 1 * e - so-I- switch id bn^the; ; 
z.televisi onr .A - -fe j itprer fitpiz: 
wasTzshowing :: about; -. a— 
{-young mah'—!A'*;ho Tiadiz 
;:«centJy!l«st- bis belove d- 
ZwHe,. ieayingz zhinrz :aD!; 
alone with'.a.chi Idricwasz: 
clear that toisZpruriTneedea:: 

:. to--.e xpressj_-hjg - feehngs,— : 

7 but;: bezichoserztc icisolaiezz 
? himself awayzEm) malt iris— 
-.-fri ends~an d-f5rh~ Lly~OnI^zz 
: after awhile did ■ihe : begHt^ 

: tosCTeanTTmdicry.-andietiz 
' his .'emotions. .ou l zAfterz- 
doing;thU. Tw f.slf;much— 

- be tter,- a nd- -tie-b; p ah-the— • 

z long road to.recoi -jay;- 

:'"Tbe" mocaLof'iliezsioryzz ^ 

- is;that "we. al]-neiid"tb-bez * 

top re openjitofoii r" lives.- : J 

Oon't .e.Yer -faesrtatez to- : 

: express..: your fieelingsz r 

' whatever” Ihey-Z-luts-'-and - "1 

whereveryou'are.; Tf-you— v 

feej _ .them,-, you-; should:-- I 

express them. Tbiii iszrhe z E 

only "way to lead “a:: p 


By Kofi Attah 

Special to The Star 

THERE ARE many know a 
and unknown cultural treas¬ 
ures hidden across the 
length and breadth of Jor¬ 
dan, and a lot of Jordanian 
and foreign tourists are 
busy trying to discover 
them. To help in this 
search, many galleries in 
the Kingdom are enthusias¬ 
tically engaged in the pro¬ 
motion and development of 
Jordan's cultural heritage. 

One such gallery is the Jor¬ 
dan River Foundation, 
which presents to the visi¬ 
tor an exciting collection of 
old and new products from 
all over the country. 

Upon walking into the 
Foundation's showroom, 
you realize immediately 
that you have entered into 
an exhibition that is more 
than a collection of tradi¬ 
tional items displayed in a 
pleasing manner. The Foun¬ 
dation's Fall exhibition 
under the theme ‘Falling 
Leaves' is under the Royal 
patronage of Her Majesty 
Queen Noor AI Hussein. It 
is a warm collection of .... _ 
items from the Founda- ?:*;% 
tion's various branches— f 
Bani Hamida, Jonlan River j‘ 

Design and Wadi Rnyan. [■ 
‘Falling Leaves’ features 
a complete harmonious col- i!# 
lection of hand woven rugs 
from Bani Hamida, embroi- f ' 
dcred quilts and- cushions 
from the heart of Amman, 
handmade baskets from c 
Wadi Rayan, and silver £ 
jewelry and natural herbs \ 
from Wadi Dana. The exhi- [£■ 
bition is also displaying a 
□umber of paintings of wild flowers in 
Jordan, including the private collection 
of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Ranla AI Abdullah, which will be fea¬ 
tured in a book to be published in the 
celebration of the year 2000. 

‘Falling Leaves' takes the visitor 
across Jordan, through the variety of 



items encompassing warmth, eleeant 
style and excellent quality. “Some of 
our baskets are not only hand-crafted, 
but made from banana leaves," 
declares Ms Reem Sburafa, the sales 
manager. With its beautiful high ceil¬ 
ings, and with the showroom carved 
into five halls, the visitor has ample 


space to view Jordan's finest products. 

One picture of a hollyhock is dis¬ 
played in the main room. This is a 
spectacular perennial flower that can 
grow to 3 meters in length. It is found 
mostly on the slopes above the Jordan 
Valley. Other flowers such as Irises, 
with its violet leaves, and Tulipa age- 


nensis, with its attractive 
rose, are testimony of Jor¬ 
dan's natural beauty. . 

Wanting into the adjoin¬ 
ing rooms, you wBl . see .a 
fascinating selection of tra¬ 
ditional crafted copper and 
brass ornaments. A number 
of straw trays, baskets, 
quilts and rugs from vari¬ 
ous provinces in Jordan are 
also displayed. 

Much of the exhibition 
is evidence of Jordan’s 
rich cultural heritage. 
There are vessels, pottery, 
galore with decorative pat¬ 
terns, and silver jeweliy. In 
the rooms at the back, 
there are natural and . 
medicinal herbs laid one . 
for inspection. Quilted 
dolls dressed in traditional 
Arab and ■ Jordanian -cos- - 
turoes are also on display. 

‘Falling Leaves' does . 
not mean a faD in tradition, 
rather the culture has been 
enriched by the passage of 
time. The exhibition ofim 
the visitor a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to take themselves•• 
back SO to 100 years, even - 
to the very, beginning of 
history. ‘Falling Leaves’ is - 
a vision of the world of 
_ yesterday, that continues'to • 
5£j shine in the present. 

Nothing is more valu¬ 
able than a rich past The. 
many artifacts, handicrafts, 
woodworks and pieces of 
pottery are items that we 
most preserve. Reviewing 
your past via crafts has a 
' ng and,mythical h istory. 

The exhibition reveals . 
mankin d’s deep connec¬ 
tion with crafts throughout 
histop', not only for their 
functional qualities, but 
also for them spiritual satis¬ 
faction as well. ‘Falling Leaves’ will 
continue to run until 30 November, 
and is open to the public daily, includ¬ 
ing Fridays and public holidays, from 
9.00 am to 8.00 pm at the Jordan 
River Foundation Showroom, JabaJ 
Amman, 1st Circle, just off Rainbow 
StreetJi 



The ‘Vrtnica Octet 


Slovenia’s musical masterpiece 


By Ghassan Joha 
Star Staff Writer 
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JORDANIANS WERE intro¬ 
duced earlier last week to a 
new form of culture from the 
‘Vrtnica Octet.’ a group of 
male singers from Slovenia. 
The east European concert 
was performed last Thursday 
U2 November) at the Jabri 
Banquet Hall, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Honorary Consu¬ 
late of the Republic of 
Slovenia. 

The name 'Vrtnica' has a 
special meaning. It is the 
name of a beautiful red rose, 
and is the national symbol of 
Nova Gorica, the city where 
the group was formed in 
1981. 

During the past 17 years, 
the all-male octet group has 
participated in hundreds of 
different cultural events in 
Slovenia and abroad, and 
their visit to Jordan was pan 
of a wider regional tour. 

The eight-man group con¬ 
sists of professional and ama¬ 
teur singers, and is divided 
into four sections: first and 
second tenors, baritone and 
bass. Their complete reper¬ 
toire includes a variety of tra¬ 
ditional and sacred songs, 
designed to build a cultural 
bridge between Slovenia and 
the other nations of the 
world. 

So far, they have per¬ 
formed over 450 shows all 
around the world, and they 
have brought joy to the musi¬ 
cal audiences from as far 
away as Brazil and 
Argentina. 

The evenings repertoire 
consisted of 17 songs, all of 
which delighted the audience. 
Although most of the songs 
were in their native language, 
it was still very obvious that 
the singers had mastered the 
control of their vocal cords. 

The show began with a 



‘Honey, I 
shrunk the kids 9 

By Ibtihni Ahmad 

Special to The Star . • 

HAVE YOU .ever imagined you were being pursued by 
gigantic ants; scorpions or .bumble bees. Well rest assured 
these are only hnagmations that can only become true on the 
silver-sercen. In watching last Saturday’s movie Honey I. 
Shrunk the Kids” bii.JTV, you yrould have known whai.it 
feels like to be mult Well not just small, bur really smalL . 

- Inwatthing the film we learn, to look at little insects as-liv- 
ing beings, and we may now stop to think before we crush 
these helpless tittle creatures. 

/Hto story of the film evolves around four children and 
thor families. The. kids were reduced to minuscule size 
because of a Hide mishap in their father's lab, who did not 
know his shrinking .machine was actually working and had 
no idea about whai happened to them. The tiny kids end up 
m the trarii caif m.the back garden. And thie story picks im 
. . from there. .1: ...... - 

This fSm which was. produced back in the late 1980s 
proved quite a-fiwprhe with the family. EVein five-year-olds 
waaiKd an{T«mjoyed it, ti)ough most of our youpg children' 
^.understand. English, The reason for-their enjoyment 
.lies m the film's jHustrative and adventurous nature. . 

The scene with the huge ant fix- instance, and its shaking - 
off tbe tiny kids all over the garden ,was not only very enter-" 
■ta ming , but highly creative.. .. . 

• to. the film, however, the garden-looked-and felr like a 
saran theme park. The producer, director, and aH tbe techni- : 
cal staff working on the film succeeded in turning die garden 
into a safari theme pork. With slick and sophisticated cam¬ 
era-work techniques, toe final image was set children, quite 
often snorter than * Made of grass, trying to move from one 
endoftbe garden to the other. But because of their tiny size, 

house, the/newer becoroeiHocIred mto a scene by scene trS- 
lcfemon as he follows the children trekking and exptoring the 
garden andxonqnering feobstaclM. - 
.Maybe tiiey were not haring such good time at the outset 

of then- joaimgr. b« where wiD kids be without a sense of 
adveutuic. excitement arid rmagin^rir^ 

rt. 1 * resourcefelhess of the kids that got them . 

tnrougb them long and tiresome journey. They were able to 
tameand befriend the ant and ended upriding on its back to 
get to tbe bopre They even cried when she. was killed by a 
^2®^ sepqwon. Bat the journey is hazardous, especially 

wttb&wi^iacetheus, wboKketoplay witbsnchgadgetsas . 

their rather s tugh-tecbiawn mower. 

Older, children enjoyed the film because of the many 
nrnny and sometimes srapid stunts of the actors, and because 
they could rekto to the kids in the movie,- Most families 
enjoyed the film becauseit was funny and imaginative. See- 
. fefr^r-hangmg from a moving hammock and then 
ic P 0 ? 1 ***■'■ splash, made everybody laugh. 

. fcven though this is the second showing of the film, everv- 

K watching, because of its 

ongmal aud fimny theme. Indeed, Jordan TV was successful 
m choosing jtR-of its-films for toe holidays, and should be 
TO^g-am iated for keeping tbe children entertained during the 
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heartfelt hymn called 'O 
magnum misierium,' and was 
followed by some traditional 
peasants songs, sung with 
passion. The mixture of 
tenor, baritone and bass 
formed a delightful sound, 
that resonated throughout the 
banquet hall. One song was 
performed in English. Called 
‘Deep River.’ it reminded the 
group of their love for their 
homeland, and river 'socy' in 
particular, which divides the 
city of Nova Gorica. 

The performance was 


divided in two parts. The 
first part included eight 
songs and various classicul 
pieces on the theme of 
nationalism. The second pan 
included nine songs, and-the 
singers adopted a new sound, 
which went down we!) with 
all the audience. 

Band conducin’, Darko 
Suligoj. told T/ti Star after 
the show, that he was plea- 
sently surprised at toe gener¬ 
ous welcome given by the 
Jordanian people. This was 
the band's first visit to the 


Kingdom. 

Asked about the region 
they came from. Mr Suligoj 
said that the city of Nova 
Gorica is well-known for its 
casinos and entertainment, 
and it’s people enjoy having 
fun and enjoy life very much. 
The Sloveoia-Italian border 
city is surrounded by rich 
countryside, and lies 
amongst the natural forests at 
the foot of toe Alpine 
mountains. 

After toe show, the singers 
mingled with toe audience. 


and joined, in small-talk, for a 
long while. Many asked why 
toe did not extend their two 
day visit, as the demand for 
such performances is high in 
Jordan. It transpired that they 
had spent a week performing 
in Israel, and that conse¬ 
quently they had simply run 
out of time. 

Consequently, more effort 
needs to be made in the 
future if we are to compete 
m the field of tourism and 
culture. ■ 


Exhibition 

® The Institute Cervantes 
; has a new exhibition of 
watercolor paintings by 
the Jordanian female artist 
Mukarram Hagtaon- 
at 6 pm. The 
exhibit, and will continue, 
until-24 November. 

■ -Abstract paintings by 
to*? .. Jordanian artist 
Mohammed Abn Aziz 
- are currently showing at 
.. toe French Cultural -Cen¬ 
ter. The exhibition will 
last until 28 November. 

A” exhibition of 
.-delightful photographs, 
ratitied - Windows knd 

Boors, is currently show¬ 
ing at die Baladna An 
Gatosy. at Gardens Sl 
T oe photos, which taken 
by the Jordanian artist 
Ham Hourani, will keep 

on display imtil . 

December. 

Lecture 

" * Goethe Institut 
win organize , a series of 
gofrues between 16-24- 

Two lectures 
will be held this week (23 
aid 24 November). Th e 
™[st is an account of the 
Jordanian-German 
cooperation on excava- 
Soosia Jordan, whilst 
toeotoerwdl focus on the 
latest developments on the 
Monuments Couserva- 
ftonLawmjordaSS 
lectures commence at fi-Ofl 
pm. 

■TTJe Media Forum in 
toe^Amencan Center win 

maiktheSIOto anniversary 
?. f United Nation? 
Universal DedaratioS of 


Rights, on 
Wednesday, 25 November, 
at 5:00 pm. The considered 
discussion features tbe Jor¬ 
danian panelists who will 
share their insights on the 
declaration's relevance 
today. The Media Fonim 
will be conducted in 
Arabic. 

Concert 

■ A special concert of an 
Arab traditional music will. 
be held on 25 November, 
at the French Cultural Cen¬ 
ter. The concert wifi fea¬ 
ture the Takht Charqi 
(The Oriental Orchestra) 
by shedding light on toe 
Lute, and its fruitful influ¬ 
ence on the Arab music. - 
Rim 

■ The American Center is 
snowing, today (Thursday) 
19 November, toe musical 
nwvie. An American - in - 
ttms, starring Gene Kelly 
aad LesUe Caron. The 
movie is expected to be 
displayed at 5:00 pm. 

■ Tbe French movie La - 

£ ^“8 Uenve 

TranqpuUJe (Life is a long 
qntetnv^ wiu ^ sboWQ - 
°° 23 November ai the 

S , 19 8S CUltUn!l . CeMcf - 

! IIM ? Vie u sched, 

fi ^ ^ ‘wice. « 
6.30 and 8:30 pm. 

■ The Death Courier, is 
a wman movie to be 
^hown at the Goeto e Insti- 
tot on 25 November; -The 
toov'e, which features toe 

r !»* <>f a psycho 
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• Philadelphia I (Teh 4634149): Event Horizon 

• Philadelphia n (Tet4634149): Pretty Woman 

• GaDeria I <Tefc 079 33430): The Mask Of Zorro 

• GaDeria D (Tel: 079 33430): Saeedi At The 
American University (Ambic> 

• Plaza (TeL- 5699238): Sacedi At The American 
University (Arabs) 

• Concord I (Tel: 5677420): Deep Impact 

• Concord II (Tel: 5677420): Bodyguard 





ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 
3rf)0—Holy Koran 
3:10—Anftrianfacg (Cart) 

3 JO—The adventure of the.. 
Bush Patrol 

4:00—Neighbors (Drama) 

4130—Peer Pressure (Doc.) 
5:00—French Progs. 

6:10—-Wind at my back 
7:00—News in French 
7:15-r-Prendi Prog. • 

7:30—News Headlines 
7135—Murphy Brown ■ 

&00—Today’s Health 
8J0— The Pretender (Drama) 
9:15~^ABC of Democracy ■ ■ 
10:00—News At Ten 
10J0— Fdm: 

12:00—Twisted 

SUNDAY 
3HX)—Holy Koran 
3:10—Pink Panther (Cart) 
3:2ft P umpkin Patch ; 

3 JO—Hie Adventures of the 
Black Stallion 

4:00—Big Cat Diary (Doc.) 

4 JO—Vld Kids 

5:00—The American Chart 
Show 

£00—iFrench Program 
7:00—News In French 
7:15—French Programs 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—The Brittas Empire , 
8ri)0—French Program 

8 JO—Walker/ Texas ranger 
(Police Drama) 

9:05—Farming & Ecology 
9J0—Behind the Scene 
10:00—News in English 
10J0—Nothing lasts for ever 
(New reries-pt 1) 

11:20—DoogieHowser ■ ' 

MONDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Batman (Cartoon) 

3 JO—David Coopnfidd 
(Children Drama) 



UnciU-wtih movies, onTuesdayat 9:30 pm .. 


4:00—Neighbors (Drama) 

4 JO—French Program 
6:10—Wind At My Back 

- 7:00—News in Fraidi. 

. 7:15—French Program . 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35^-Parenthood 
8:00—The Internet Cafe 
8J0-BigSky 
9.10—Encounter 
10:00—News at Teh 
lOJO-FX -The morion 

TUESDAY - 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—French Cartoon 
SJOr-Bananas in Pyjamas 
4:00—Life Choices (Doc.) 


4J0—Small Talk 
5:00—Mothers of the w3d 
6:00—French Program 
7:00—Newsin French 
7:15—French Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Step by Step 
8:00—What Would You Do? 

8 JO—Tom Jones (Drama) 
9H15—You and Your Car . 

9 JO—Uncnt-with movies 
10:00—News At Ten 
10:30—Lonesome Dove 
11:15— FUm: 

WEDNESDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—The Adventures of 


Teddy Ruxpin 

3 JO—Halfway Across The 
Galaxy & Turn Left 

4 JO—Masters Of The Maze 
5.40—French Progr am 
6:15—Wind At My Back 
740—News in French 
7:15—French Program 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—(2 Point 4CMdren) 
840—Envoy Special 
&50—N.YJ*D 
9 JO—Great Moments Of 
Sdeace Sc Technology 
MO—Faces & Places 
llhOO—News at Ten 
10J0—Chicago Hope 
11:15—The Albmn Show 

THURSDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Superman (Cartoon) 

3 JO—Space Precinct (Sci-fi) 

4 JO—The Sdeace Show 
540—Frendi Program 
6:15—Sparks 

7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Family Matters 
&00—Museums of The 
World (Doc) 

8J0—Dr Quinn-The 
Medicine Woman (Drama) 
9:10—Oprah Winfrey Show 
10:00—News at Ten 
10J0— Film: 

12:00—DndJy (Comedy) 

FRIDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Moby Dick (Cart.) 

3 JO—Treasure Hunt 
440 FrrarhFBm 

6 J5—The Simpsons 
740—Newsin French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 


7 J5—Fresh Prince of Bel Air 
8d)0—Cinema, Cinema 
8J0—Babylon 5 
9:10—Andent-vokes 
lOtfO—News at Ten 
10J0—The X Files (Drama) 
11:15—The Halifax 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN AIS 
SAMEDf 

17:00—Fant pas river 
1940—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’reuf de Colomb 

DMANCHE 
18:00—Bonne espfrance 
15hOO—Le Journal 
19:15—E*M6 

LUNDi 

17:00—Thalassfi 

1940—Le Journal 

19:15—Magazine sdentffique 

MARDI 

18:00—Les crews brides 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15 —Tractates 

MERCREDI 
17:00—UshnaXa 
19d¥>—Le Journal 
19:15—£=M6 
2(h00—Envoy 6 special 

JEUDf 

16:00—L’&ole des fans 
15HN)—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’mfde Coknnb 

VENDREDI 
18:15—Fort Boysrd 
19rfO-Le journal 
19:15—AD6 la Terre 




^ i'l ' 




Programs are subject to change by JTV 


Television personality Carmen Electro has married NBA star Dennis Rodman, 
according to a statement released by Rodman’s publicist 17 November. The pair 
reportedly were married in Las Vegas last weekend. Electro is shown at the MTV 
Movie Award ceremony 30 May, 1998. Reuters 



CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


MM 


kill 


ACROSS 
1 tOnQorqueen 
5 Senate . 

10 Aspen oon- 
veyance 

14 Hash 

15 Itoaolty 

16 Irnrafare 

17 Gomafemo 
attwApcAo 
Theatre 

19 Annygx 

20 Buztsr 

21 Sole 

22 Spanish com- 
raurOy 

24 IxcaSon 

25 Mai mart? 

26 PoyorasS 

29 Cheat bifno 

30 Scent 

31 Beak 

32 ob. 

36 CcnfcKaptan 
36 Eart he nware 


the Loop 

SB Anciart 
remains 

40 in Idaho 

41 Frozen sptea 

43 Coined 

44 WndofMnk- 
*H0 . 

46 Imobte 

47 Regaid 

48 Confinertai 

P«* _. 

49 Howy neck- 
face 

52 ■PeekSboo,_ 

53 ^ainirusi- 
cdpoup 

56 LiBlnwa* 

57 Museot 
mbne 

56 MocUytw 
wrtos 

59 Mnus 

60 Ctecntw 


DOWN 

1 Honey or 
curry and 

2 Lofoningred- 
ent 

3 Frost 

4 John_ 


25 BakMnand 
. Wtauah 

26 Fad 

27 Type of su^ 


37 TWertad 
SB They nm on 


61 Fotroerfy 


5 Meager 

6 Temporally 
put aside 

. 7 Partner v 

8 _de France . 

9 Dam 

10 Fiaar 

11 MnisctiBrao- 
wr. 

12 Fanringstj- 
dert 

13 ll fl fcxp ter 
assenihiy 

16 Dancsr 
Shearer.. . 

23 River 
barmen 
CHnaand 
Rueafa 

24 kfenkrt 


29 indnad 
31 Practice 

33 Otherwise 

34 Wart 

36 Nfegrtable 

37 ReH ate 

39 Rampart 

40 Abovhe 

42 Rosy facial 
teabxas 

43 Skand 

44 C o mposer 
Kurt 

-45 PubHi 
46 Western hi 
46 Jaoobfetwn 

49 DMngtftd 

50 Heroic 

51 _ofPfa» 

54 Con^stiaea 
q«a 


0199a. ttOm MbA Sttvfaei 


off THisna 

O BW. name Mcdk Santaa 
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—This Wwt’- 

—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 


By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: The sun is in Sagittar¬ 
ius. Soon, the moon win be in Capri¬ 
corn. Capricorn'is an educator, but 
teaches lessons through fife experience 

Aries (March 21-Aprfl 19). Let an 
older person coach you and you could 
wind op becoming much more effi¬ 
cient. Hang around with your craziest 
friends, just for the exotement 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). Your 
hopes and dreams seem almost within 
reach. Go ahead and let someone talk 
you into doing something you would 
not otherwise have dazed 

Gemini (May 21-Jnne 21). Life 
can be kind of a challenge, whOe the 
sun’s in Sagittarius. Going back 
instead of forward is year wisest 
move. * 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). One of 
your major problems is that you tend 
to think you’re the only one who can 
do the job weH Get over that impulse 
by allowing a partner to help. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). You might 
have to work while you’d rather be 
playing. Why don’t you just accept 
responsibility, and do the work that 
needs to be done? 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22). You’re 
very lucky in love, but it looks like 
you’re supposed to be doing some¬ 
thing else. 

Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23). You’ll 
want to entertain company, especially 
one person in particular. A fascinating 
conversation could lead to a forever 
commitment. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). The 
moon is in Capricorn. Capricorn 
teaches you, usually through experi¬ 
ence: You don’t forget Ms kind of les¬ 
son. - 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). Your 
ability to communicate about things 
that have gone on in (he past is excel¬ 
lent, arid you may even have a few 
flmaking insights about those. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). The 
moon is in your sign, giving you jnst 
the extra determination you need to 
tackle a big challenge. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). You 
love doing stuff with other people, 
whether it be partying or having great 
conversations. All (hose things will be 
coming up for you. 

Pisces (Feb: 19-March 20). Looks, 
like you've got a challenging time 
ahead of you, but your friends axe 
there to support you. 

ITYou’re Having a Birthday This 
Week: Money is your themethis year; 
and you can make your dreams come 
true. 
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SOence is Golden 
By Omar Sharif and Hannah Hrrsch 


Neither vulnerable. South deals. 
NOKIH 
4> 105 
<38432 
O AKQJ 
*A72 


WEST EA 

A 7 3 2 *C 

<?KQ6 <77 

0 7 2 O i 

♦ QJ965 *1 

SOUTH 
A AKJ9 
SAJ1095 
083 
+ K4 

The b i dding: 


EAST 
A Q 8 64 
<77 

O i09 6 54 
A 1083 


Southwest 

North 

East 

1<? 

Pass 

24 

Pass 

24 

Pass 

3<? 

Pass 

34 

Pass 

44 

Pass 

4<P 

Pass 

5<? 

Pass 

6<? 

Dbl 

Pass 

Pass 

6NT 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


Opening lead: Queen of + 

It is easy to talk too much at the 
bridge fable. West said one word 
more than necessary on this deal from 
a tournament in Poland, and the result 
was expensive. 

North-South were playing two- 
over-one responses as a game force. 


hence three hearts showed a good 
hand with slam interest—four hearts 
would have been a sign-off. A series 
of cue-bids followed, in the course of 
winch South denied a diamond con¬ 
trol The raise to five hearts was invi¬ 
tational, and South accepted on the 
strength of the king of clubs and 

strong heart intermediates. West could 

not resist the fatal error of doubling, 
which do t only chased North-South to 
a better spot but also pointed the way 
to fulfilling the slam. 

Had Sooth been allowed to play six 
hearts, that riam would have failed by 
a trick. Against six no trump. West led 
adrib, won in the closed hand. Since 
the location of the king-queen of 
hearts was marked by the double. 
South crossed to dummy with a dia¬ 
mond and kd the ten of spades, cov¬ 
ered by the queen. Declarer cleared 
foe spades and diamonds, reducing all 
hands to four cards. West had to keep 
three hearts, else declarer would be 
able to cash ace of hearts and another. 
and both South and dummy came 
down to die same pattern. 

Reading the position perfectly, 
declarer cashed the ace of clubs, 
removing West’s last safe exit card. 
Now a heart to the ten endplayed 
West, who was forced to return the 
suit into declarer’s ace-jack terrace. 

O EOT, lUMie Media Services 



. .Trouble with you, Charlie, is you got no push. 
Take me —three more days and I get into the 
‘Guinness Book of Records’!" 


U usc r mm M e tbewc four »wtb, oat Ict- 
tcr to each iqon, to form fear oc*- 
utjMdk. 



Words of 
Wisdom 


Now a nn ec the ckded Idtei to 
tom the Rrrprfae mswci; as saggat- 
®d by (to above cartoon. 


LIXJ 

Jumbles: YOUTH PROVE JUMBLE BEHELD 


3TGHT1H aOf 


3HL— 


Chase one hare at a time or 
both will elude you. 

A key to understanding 
human nature is to know that 
everyone considers himself 
an exception to the rules. 

m • • 

If you deny rights to those 
you hate, those same rights 
eventually wifi be denied to 
those you love. 

* • • 

What lies before us is less 
important than what lies 
within us. 

If you think you’re too 
good for everything, you’re 
probably good for nothing. 

Don’t borrow troubles or 
else they could become your 
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La deferlanie irido-europeeime par Vh’om^ Abu-l^mek ' \ \ - ^ - - « . ^ • hie 

Aux environs de 1200 avanljisus Christ, survient un ivlnement qua bouleverse Pensemble du bass in m&therrOAden et change fa ^ passage 1 . (2*** ' 
humaine de cette region du monde. Des envahisseurs venus d’Asie diferient sur VEurope, lapirunsule baBcanique etla Tunpae, terme d'brtdo-europiens, 

sont-Us au juste ? Sous (’appellation grecque de Doriens, Us reprisentem la demiire vague des peoples conventionneuemew aengtipar j'une part et de la 

qui, des steppes d’Asie centrals d’ou Us sont originates,ont commence une lente Emigration des le XVetite siecle avoid JL en asreeuo ^ donton ne 

Mediterranee d’autre part. Venant toutes d'un mime berceau, ces populations sont unies par un menu langage, appele par convenuo ^ xmtfaitts p™ 

posside bien siir aucun document (le prochain “ mot de la semmne 9 sent consacre aux longues indo-evropiennes). pnmuareMus&unni 0J| AJtcto n et Us 

infiltration des populations et sans violence, le groups le mieax connu est celui des Acheens. Apparentes aux HUtites qiu S traversent, et msent 

s’installent en Grice oh Us idifient la puissance mycenienne. Mais les demiers envahisseurs, forts de leur armament enfer , ravagem pays q pnt u'auires devout 
les brUlants foyers de civilisation anterieurs. S’ensuivent des diplacements de populations en chaSne: des peoples, Juyanf leurs agresseurs, > e ^ahts riche en 

far, et amsi de suite... Les peoples du sud de l’Europe sont confronts de prendre la mer. Dans bien des ca$,3s tentent de gagner t cgypie, identifier auelaues 

ressources alimenlmres. Groce a des documents egyptiens iUustrant les bataiUes qae Ramsis 111 dot Ibnr pour protiger son payi nousptovenonsa * fcs 

uns de ces nouveaux aventuriers qae les hidroglyphes impellent les ’peoples de la mer”. Les documents mentionnent lesAkawasn, prvtraoteme «/?«-«*- 

D*l*e*t A /«. Dli.'KrA'.io rim^iumir Am f'rtia fflin In nimvitM dpi OSStnEMUtS. title OUftl f d entre CIlX 


Supplement en fran§ais du Star 


E c l a b 0 u ss Ures 

Voir Bagdad 
et mourir 

DaLDS la Chambre basse 
du Parlement britannique, 
le discours du dftputl tra¬ 
vail List e anglais Georges 
Galloway, ftvoquant des 
"Suites'* * possibles venant 
de certains employes de 
IUNSCOM, la commis¬ 
sion mandate par les Na¬ 
tions unies pour veiiler au 
d&armemeut de 1’Irak, a- 
vait en son temps fait 
I'effet d'une bombe. Robin 
Cook, le ministre anglais 
des Affaires fttrangftres, 
avail bien tente de mi nimi - 
ser la declaration de son 
coilfegue travaill iste, rappe- 
lant la politique a adopter 
envers I'Irak - lorsque ce- 
lui-ci cesse sa cooperation 
avec avec 1'UNSCOM - il 
n’en reste pas moins que 
les declarations de Gallo¬ 
way interpellenL Car elies 
laissent entendre que les 
accusations irakiennes sur 
TeventueUe cooperation 
entre I’UNSCOM et cer¬ 
tains services spdeiaux se- 
raient bien fondles. 
D'aOieurs, J'Americain 
Scott Ritter en charge des 
inspections, qui damait ft 
qui veut I’entendre ses ex¬ 
cel! entes relations avec 
Israel et qui avait declare 
au quotidieu isradieo Haa- 
retz tenlr certain es de ses 
informations concemant 
1'armement iraklen de 
source israelienne, n’avait- 
11 pas demissioruuS devout 
le ref us des Etats-Unis, en 
fevrier dernier, de faire ar- 
river a leur terme leur 
menaces de frapper une 
seconde fois l’frak? 

Com bien d'annees 
d’inspecrion et d'ernbargo 
faudra-t-ii pour etre enfin 
stir que I’lrak ne possede 
plus d'armes de destruc¬ 
tion massive? Pins de sept 
ans? Rapp dons que 
ebaque mois, duq ft six 
mi lie enfants meoreot 
dans ce qui reste des bopi- 
taux iraJdens, faute des 
so ins les plus ftlftmeutaires. 
Un rapide calcul: sept fois 
douze egalent quatre vingt 
quatre. Et quatre vingt 
quatre fois cinq mille font 
quatre cent vingt mille. 
L'unite consid^ree 4taut le 
cadavre d "enfant irakien. 

De plus, dans sa d£dara- 
tion. Galloway avait egale- 
ment term & rappeler que 
ui I’AJIemagne. ni le Ja- 
pon, que les Etats-Unis 
avaient eu bien plus de 
peine a vaincre. n’avaient 
subi. en 1945, pareille pe¬ 
ri ode d’inspection. D y a 
quelqoes mois le deputi 
travailliste, qui s'etait ren¬ 
du en Irak, s'etait iDustre 
par la decision d'emmener 
en Angjeterre une enfant 
irakienne attelnte de Ieuc£- 
mie afin qu'elle puisse y 
trouver des so ins adequate. 

De plus, les Etats-Unis 
ne peuvent strategjque- 
ment pas laisser Saddam 
Hussein mettre de l'eau 
dans son vin, car cela cree- 
rait un regroupement des 
pays arabes, ce qui n'est 
pas profitable a la poli¬ 
tique israelienne. D faut a 
tout prix maintenir ia situ¬ 
ation de paria de 1'Imk 
pour garder □□ monde 
arabe divis^ et fragile. Au 
prix de la souffranee du 
peuple irakien. ■ 

Y. A.-S. 


Vous vouJez 
ecrire en 
fran^ais ? 
Alors n'hesitez 
pas a collaborer 
a la redaction du 
Jourdain. Que 
vous soyez 
passionne 
de politique, 
d’economie, de 
society, vos 
articles nous 
interessent! 


auxtrwus Israelites etabiies de Jraicfiedale dans les contnles qui bordent le jouraam {on suue rtuxoae vers jlcju unmu w-, “7^ ■ remote. Ces 
s’ecroule. Des populations descendant le long du couloir syro-paJestimen, mats seperdont dans les diserts de nos rigjon. Us n’attetndrwttjamau , 

bautirversements donnent partout le coup de gr§ce aux cnitisattims de L’&ge du Bronze. La mer cesse d’etre une voie de passage pour etre une oam* y 
reprise des contacts plusieurs siecles phis tanl, sera ceUe des diffirences entre Orient et Occident. _•_ _ 

? abonner graltiitement a ^ par Inteme£^$^ prdgtatnnte, 14 ^ 

laborateUr Geotvd TWeibdeket les iritiaues des msenfe^ ndressez 


Des maintehant, vous poiivez vous abpnnergrd1mferi^paldlisi&;Mi$iffii$$Qnpar,I^ 
chronique ammonite de notre coUaborateur Geoi^e Wefo 

tout simplem^-uA : c&umer'£ie^dHu^ v ; 

Vous recevrez directement dans votre boite diixletb^fes mbriqu : 
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Stephane 
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Le “mysiar”, un manage tres 

controverse 

Le “mysiar”, ou “manage de passage” est une institution sociale 
propre a certains pays islamiques. Legalement il s’agit d’un 
manage comme un autre, ce qui place de fait les epoux dans une 
situation de non-droit. Car loin de pouvoir etre compare a un 
manage traditionnel, ce type d’union releve d’un contrat tacite 
entre les epoux: celui de garder le silence. 


Dans un pays comme 

la Jotdanie oil les relations en¬ 
tre les deux sexes sont quelque 
peu austfrres, et oft Pon convole 
ft la preraifere occasion, il existe 
un type d’lmioa bien moins ro- 
mannque que Pidie con venue 
du manage. Le “manage de 
passage", ou “mysiar" en arabe, 
est une forme d'uni on qui offi¬ 
cialise clairemem les relations 
entre un homme et une femme, 
mais dom le contrat ne stipule 
nullement un engagement ou 
une vie commune. La liaison se 
limite en effet aux quelques 
h cures de “visites" que 
Phomme rend en general ft son 
“dpouse"", d’oft le nom “man¬ 
age de passage". 

Aucun cadre legislatif 

: Toutefois, - le “mysiar'’ ne 
rentre dans aucun cadre Idgis- 
latif, et le contrat signe par les 
tfpoux est strictement le meme 
que lore d’un manage tradition¬ 
nel. Le juge n"a en effet pas ft 
demander aux £poux s'il corap- 
tent vivre sous le tneme to it, 
s’U comptent fonder une fa- 
mille, etc. *Dans la loi il n 'y a 
lien qui imerdit explicitement 
ce type d'union, explique Nour 
Imam, avocale et membre de 
P Union des femmes jorda- 
niennes (UFJ). Si les deux ma¬ 
nes sont d'accord el signem un 
contrat de manage, rien de 
peut empecher le “mysiar"*. 
La seule difference entre le 
“mysiar" et le manage tradi¬ 


tionnel est done uniquemem 
d’ordre social: P union est tenue 
seerftte et la famille n'est en 
general au courant de rien. Ain- 
si, il est contract^ en g£n£ral 
pour eebapper ft une certaine 
forme de pression sociale. Une 
veuve par exemple, qui ne veut 


pas perdre la garde de ses en¬ 
fants au profit de sa belle fa- 
milk en se remariant officielle- 
ment peut contraoer un 
“mysiar" et garder seerfete 
I’uni on qui la lie ft son noovean 
man. De mSme, dans un envi- 
ronnement social qui considftre 


parfois la polygamie comme 
honteuse, un bomme peut 
seerfttement coniracter un “my- 
siar” et &happer ainsi - tout en 
ayani plusieurs femmes - ft 
Popinion de son entoorage. 
Une autre raison qui n'a pas - 
ou pen - court en Jordanie, con- 



Le manage trattitionnel oriental est riputipour les festivitis qui Vaccompognent. Le 
“mysiar”, quant aim, ne s’annonce pas etdoit raster, autant que possible, secret 


Le manage: universel mais pas uitiquf' 


Si le manage est une institutioii^ 
sociale univecseDe, 0 est loin de revfitir la 
meme forme dans-tomes ks socifttds. Le 
“ mysiar ”, s'il peut paraitre Strange ft‘ cer¬ 
tain. n’est done que Pune des multiples 
formes d* union qui existent ft travers Je- 
monde. 1 Certaines sockt^s pratiquent amsi 
*la polyandrie, qui est la ^pbssibilitfi pour 
une femme d'avoir simultanfimeni plu- — 
sieurs dpoux. Hie est beaucoup. phis rare 
que la polygynie (couramment appelfie ft . 
tort polygamte, cette demi&re regroupant et 
la polyandrie et la polygyuie). Elie est at-; . 
testfie chez les Yanomanis du Venezuela, ; 
cbez les Todas de l'lnde, et chez certains 
peuples d’Afrique orieutak et du. Tibet 
Cette pratique adopte le phis souvent-la 
forme d’une “polyandrie fratemeUe”: pin-. ^. 
sieure fifties ont une meme femme^pour; 
dpouse. .I-' 

- Dans certaines sorifttfts. lore du diets 
cfone femme, k grpupe anquel elle'appar- “ 
tenait doit foumir line soeur en remplace- -• 
menL Cest la coutume du “sororat”. De 


Economie 


meme, dans certains cas, k veuve est ^jbu-^ .-.'rj 
s£e par un fiftre cadet do-mari: c’Cst-fe >. 
“levnrat". D ne s'agit cependant pas en 
ftral (Tun droit sexiiel snr la veuve, mais - 
ptatflt de l'obtigation pour le -cadet-' ." 
d’e ntret e ui r tes eirfams et l'ftpoDse-de son =•*.;• 
fiftre alnfij' ' ■ > .^ ■ ••• 

Dn phiaomftne^pluafttonnam cnccHceist 
k-'mahageoMtrefepinkstprwiquftvdahs^iKj 
quelques sodetfis , ^ricaines CYdrri^; ■ 
Nuere): .Une feihine, sterile. peut, par son: 
travail, iftimir k montane rfanejcompensa-' • 
tion uiatrimoniale qui Juipmpet tf^jouser 'n 
one antre femme. EHe devient amsHle . '-.v!.' 
“pftre" socMdes enfrais mis-aumond^T^ir-i^ 
son “i^xxise" _« erigendIes ^.^■amah^ (k^;^ ^ 
celle-ci.Commeipn .le 1 y(Mt,‘chaque^sdci&e r ’;V|'; 
'posside ses codbs/spciaux et di^pdse d 'im^^ 




■> ' ■ . . 




siste en des mtfttrets financiers. 
Ainsi, dans les pays du Golfe, 
oft le “mysiar" est use pratique 
courame, ks dots demandies 
sont parfois telles, que les intft- 
ressfe prftferent le “mysiar” an 
manage traditionnel. Les aoto- 
ritfts religieuses dans les pays 
du Golfe considftrent en gftn&al 
le "mysiar” comme une pra¬ 
tique n'allant pas ft l’enoontre 
des prineipes de nslam. 

«Haram!» . 

«Mai$ le u mysiar" est “ha-' 
ram 7 s’insurge k docteur 
Abdallah Kilani, professeur de 
Sharia ft l’Umvereitd de Jorda- 
nie. Ceux qui Idgitiment un tel 
manage manipulem la Juris¬ 
prudence islamique, pomsuit-il, 
et mes coUigues et moi 
n ‘hdsitonspas d le declarer in- 
terdit!» A cela, selon le docteur 
Kilani, deux raisons. D’une 
part, Je “mysiar” crfte un climat 
de suspicion sodale, et d’autre . 
part, par sa nature mime, il va ft 
rencontre de I’icke meme. du 
manage dans la mesure oft il 
apparaft comme one legitima¬ 
tion de la relation sexuelle, et 


non comme k d£dr de fonder 
une famille. eC’est m ph£- 
nombie tout A fiat nouveau, 
poursuit Kilam, i/ n’a jamais 
existd d'unions semblables A 
Vfpoque du prophkxe. Les mar- 
iages n'itaient pas gardis se¬ 
crets: les merits habitaient en¬ 
semble pour. constuire une 
famille et non pas your settle¬ 
ment pour la relation sexu¬ 
elle..» Dn cdt£ de l’UEJ, le 
“mysiar'’ n’est pas miecx ac- 
cepift. ... 

uLegaUser une affaire 
de sexe* 

*11 s’agit de legaliser une af- . 
faire de sexe», declare Nour 
Imam. *Ce manage est insul- 
tanx pour 1’homme et dgale- 
ment pour la femme car leur 
/file se limite A la dispombtiiU 
sexuelle.» De-ptas, ia sodftfe 
considftrent beaucoup plus mal 
une femme marine suivant les 
prineipes du “mysiar”, qu’un 
homme ; elk apparalt dfts lore 
comme one femme qui refoit 
cbez die un Granger. «EUe ne 
peut done plus avoir de vie so¬ 
ciale normale et iqwtibrde. 


poursuit Nour Imam, elle ne 
binificie pas de la stability 
Anotiomelle que procure ha- 
bituetiemenx le mariage.» 

En gftoftral, ks femmes qui 
contracrent un “mysiar” sont 
finandftxement autonomes et 
ne demandent aucunc aide fi- 
nanciftre ft leur “ftpoux”, mais 
lorsque tel n’est pas .le cas, et 
que k man se dfeen^ge, au- 
cime pression de ne peut con- 
traindre le mad ft aider oelk 
qui est du point de vue de la 
Id; son^pouse; Cda dit, «c&r 
dssez rare, confie l’avocate 
Saudah Faysal, et Je n’ai eu A 
traiter que deux cas sembla¬ 
bles en qmnze anndes 
d’exereice.» Toujouis est-il 
que l’UFJ militc pour que les 
juges nsconaaissent les diffft- 
renoes entre le “mysiar” et le 
manage traditionnel, afin que 
les femmes qui 1’ont contract^ 
ne se trouvent pas de fait dans 
une situation de non-droit et 
qu"elies bftnftficient d’un juge- 
ment Equitable - prenant en 
oumpte leur veritable situation 
-, en cas de litige. ■ 

A rine Mango 


L’entente euro-jordanienne Creve-la- faim 


Plus grande ouvertnre sur les marches extirieurs, 
consolidation des finances, recherche de la stability 
monetaire. La Jordanie a fixe ses options economiques et a signe 
avec l’Union europenne des accords de partenariat dont le 
volet commercial parrainera en quelque sorte Ventree du Royaume 

Hachemite dans le marche global. 


Dans son vaste pro¬ 
gramme de restructure ti on. 
I'6conomie jordanienne devrait 
betkficier des bons auspices de 
1’Union europ&rme. En effet 
des accords de partenariat si- 
grks le 24 novembre 1997 par 
le dgent le Prince Hassan, et la 
Commission europftenne sont 
en ce moment prfisentfa an 
Parlement par le Ministftre du 
plan, et doivent fttre ratifies iu- 
cessamment dans l’attente de 
leur prochaine appbeation. Ces 
projeis vont de pair avec la vo- 
ionfe de la Banque centrale de 
renforcer les positions finan- 
cieres des banques national es 
afin d'amftliorer leur corapdti- 
tivitft au niveau inleraational. 
De meme, ils peuvent fttre rap- 
prochfts de la preparation a 
I’adhdsioo ft I "Organisation 
mondiale du commence, saint 
des saints du libftralisme plane- 
Utire. el passage oblige de qui 
veut ouvrir son marchft ft 
I’intemationa]. 

Une zone franche 
euro-jordanienne 

Ces accords piftvoient no- 
tamment !'6tablisseraent d'une 
zone franche euro-jordanienne, 
et devraient accftlftrer le virage 
liberal que prend rftconoraie 
jordanienne. Vu les relations 
historiques etroites entre le 
Moyen Orient et FEurope. cette 
demiere veut filar gir son role 
hors de ses limites gfiogra- 
phiques afin d'fttabllr un dimat 
de stabiiite autant ftconomique 
que politique dans la rtigioo. 
Mais e’est ftgalement pour 6Iar- 




gir le rayon d’action des emis¬ 
prises du vieux continent que 
l'Union europ^eune a teuu a 
signer ces accords. D s’agit 
ainsi de «munir d’un cadre op- 
prop rie les differemes legisla¬ 
tions* en yue de facililer le dia¬ 
logue politique mais aussi les 
^changes commerciaux. Les ac¬ 
cords stipulem done k droit 
d'entreprendre, pour des sociftt- 
fts europftenues eu Jordanie et 
pour des socidtfts jordaniennes 
en Europe, et ce dans les do- 
maines de la prestation de ser¬ 
vices. et du commerce de pro- 
duits agricoles et industries. 
Les echanges de capiuuix, de¬ 
vraient etre facilitfts, et des dis¬ 
positions permettam ft des en- 
ireprises europeermes de 
s’aventnrer sans trap de risques 


sur le sol jordanien devraient 
etre mi ses en place. Les notions 
de propri&e intelkctueUe et de 
propriftk commerciale de 
vTaient done voir le jour, sous 
peu, dans le Royaume Hachft- 
miie. Dans Ia meme veine, ks 
□ormes existantes en Europe 
dans tous ces domaines, de- 
vraieni fttre prolongftes en Jor¬ 
danie, pour 6viler route concur¬ 
rence dftloyale. 

La zone franche euro- 
jordanienne, quant ft elle, de¬ 
vrait voir le jour au terme d’une 
p£riode de transition de douze 
ans. conformftment aux clauses 
pnSvues par k GATT et le 
GATS. Afin d'aider les pays du 
b as sin mediterrareSen signa- 
taires. comme la Jordanie. ft 
£tablir cette zone franche. 


1" Uni on europeenne leur a al- 
Ioue une subvention de plus de 
cinq milliards et demi de dol- 
lare. entre 1995 et 1999. Une 
somme ^quivaiente-sexa de plus 
ptfttfte ft ces memes pays par la 
Banque europftenne 

d’investis.sement. Mais ce n’est 
pas tout! Des subventions ex- 
ceptiounelles pourront fttre con- 
sen ties par l'Union euro- 
pftenne. au cas par cas, si au 
delft de 1999 le besoin de de¬ 
vises se faisait sentir dans les 
pays concern6s. La Jordanie 
devrait done faire. sous peu, 
une entnSe parrauke par 
I’Europe dans k u mareh6 glo¬ 
bal". ■ 


Trois questions a Marwan 
(Soft-Jordanie) 

Quel est le role du secteur privft jor¬ 
danien dans le dftvetoppement? 

Le secteur provft joue un role important 
dans le dftveioppetnent economiqne jorda- 
nien. Le secteur pablic, reputft pour sa n4- 
gligence, sa bureaucratie trap lourde, et la 
corruption dans laqnelle il est enferrti, ne 
peu: ft lui seui faire redftmarrer les rouages 
de 1’Economic. La tendance, ft i’heure ac- 
tuelk, ft la privatisation, mcaitre nne rftelk 
volontft de faire repartir Tdcanomie. 

Le secteur priv6 est-il partie prenante 
dans les d&isions prises par la Banque 
Centrale concemant les options dcono- 

miques? 

. Le Conseil, d'administrarion de la 
. Banque Centrale ccmtient quelques reprft- 
sentants du patronaL, nous y avons done 


Al-Faoury, chef d’entreprise 

quelques influences. Mais. ce ne ont que de 
faibks influences, et parfois. la Banque 
-centrale prends des ekeisibris que le secteur 
privft estiment comme manquant de pr6- 
voyance„, ' 

A ce propos, que pensez Tons de la fi- 
xatkm do taax de chjaqge du dinar ;con- 
tre fe dollar? ' 

. La Jordanie ne possftde pas suffisam- 
ment de nsssOtnces,^ comas des 'hoatiftres.': 
. premiftres,dup6troKe^ pourAablirvite 
une ftcoocnnie forte. La Banque €600016% 
tronve en quelque sorte obKgfte de fixer. 
cette paritft. Mars ft mori.avis, il faur lou- 
jours avoir un tftnx .flottant fixfis selon les 
lois de l’offie et de la demanded ■ • 

Pr^pos-recneUIis 

parlmadSalab 


Les vagabonds du rail, un roman 
ankricain de Jack London (1907). 
En pret 

au Centre culture! frangais. 


En 1894, la seconde grande crise 
ftconomique de leur. histoire frappe les 
Etats-Unis: ft I’instar d’un quart des 
amftricains. Jack London est au 
chdmage. Il rejoint une “annfte” de cent 
mille cbomeurs californiens dftgumiillfts 
et aflarafts qui, emmends par k “gftnftral” 
Coxey, se rendent au siftge dn Goaveme- 
ment federal, ft Washington, r6clamer 
une vaste politique de travanx publics. 
Cest cette *aventure de la faim» que : 
Jack Londoa relate dans Les vagabonds ■ 
du rail, rftcit qui ftvoque avec lftgftretft et 
un certain dfttachement (*moi, j’dtais Id 
pour l'avenmre»), les rencontres, les lec¬ 
tures, et les exerrices de mendicife occa¬ 
sional par ce vagabondage entre les 
deux efites. D signe, avec Les vagabonds 
du rail, Fun de ses premiers romans soci- 
aux, et i’une de ses premiftres oeuvres 
reeQement porteuse cfc ses convictions 
politiques. Car London s’envisage phis 
comme un essayiste socialiste d&int&es- 
sft. et plus gftnfialenieni comme un ftcri- 
vain engage, que comme un simple ro- 
mancier. Ses oovrages comme ks - 
fameux Croc-Blanc (1906) et L'appel de 
laforet (1903), si leur succfes auprfcs du ' 
public reste rarement ftgak jusqu’ft nos 
jours, ne represemenf pour 1’auteur lui-. 
meme qu’un simpk exercice alimentaire 
destine ft loi penneure de remboorser ks 
nombreuses defies qu'd comrade conti- , 
nuelkraent Roman eogagft, Les vaga¬ 
bonds du rail ne pem tomefbis &re com- 
par6 au Talon de fer , que London rftdige 
l’ann£e suivante. Ce roman qiu met eu 
scene, dans un funir lointain, un gro opus¬ 
cule de nSvoIntionnaires marxistes luttant 
contre un Etat qoe plusieurs siftcles de 
capilalisme effinfind out changft en 
fasciste, relive en effet de la propagan de 
pure et simple et sacrifie une grande part 
de la mame narrative du texte, ft 1’exposft 
in extenso des theories marristes. Les . 
vagabonds do rail, au contnnre, est con- - 
struit comme un nfoit d’aventure, mftme 
s’il garde un fond ideokgique marque. 




I 


Jack London, aventurier, jouma- 
^ at fierhrain engagi, 

t ^ 1 fj euDesse ^ London qu’il 
^ sources, aussi bieTde 

wn immense prohxatft bttfiraire one de sa 

vohe pr&oce face au capiSwJ^ 

on a W J re«dssage 
de la misere et desmetiKta- 
A dix ans. il vend des joumaux 
dafls la rue avant d’alkr ft rSTi 

daBS conserverie et, s’il a 
oyema, b “GraraSr Schell' 

Bcuea UJii/2 W° u 

eMree un nombte mcalcmtnhu aT 

niriaer, agriculteur i” 6- 

chasseurTpho^s^ P? 01 * 518 ’ 

oS! 

tftches dMs lSoSf!i awani 

Le Jourdain 
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C’estlavie 

' 1/ agenda franqais d 7 Amman 
Cinema 

Cyde Les amrfes 80. 

frail hommes et un couffin, un film de Coline Serreau (1986), COU- 
leur. 100', avec A. Dussolier, M. Boujenah. R. Giraud. Trois cdliba- 
taires eodurcis qui partagent un appartement deviennem les ‘^par- 
rains" d'uo bdb£ abandons devant leur pone. Stances an Centre 
culture! franpils le lundi 23 novembre a 18h30 et 20t>30. 

Exposition 

Peinmre abstraite par un jeune artiste jordanien, Mohammad Abu 
Aziz. Expo, du 7 an 28 uovembre au Centre culture! franqais. 


... V.'-V; : \/ Sociiti. 

La malnutrition entre a l’ecole 

De plus eh plus d f icoliers etde collegiens souffrent de malnutrition ou de 
sous-nutritiori. Conscient de Vampleuf duprobleme, le Ministere de Education mene 
actuellement une vaste enquete dans les regions les plus pauvres pour mesurer 
i :<-:v;i'impo#dhce-du fl$au. Des: initiatives privies, dans Vimmediat, 

] ; \ devfaient etre sollicitees. 


* «Nous savons que le 

problime exists, mais nous at¬ 
tentions plus tie dormies, ex- 
plique un R Q n yjlW duministre 
de la sante. A cate fin, pour-- 
suit-ti, le mmistire ’ de 

lEducation et tie: 

- Venseignement riaJise. une 
vaste enquire sur le sujet* Le . 
sujet? Des enfants qui arrivent' 
a l'&ole le ventre vide et qui, 
an^miques, ne penvent sirivre 
les coars canectemenL Dans 
: tous les nrinistftxes aoncentes. 
Affaires sociales, Sante, Educa¬ 
tion, on a plane conscience 
qu’un - nombre important 
d’&oliers, ainsi qne de coll6- 
' giens, a fafrn- 

Du th£ et du pain 

D n’est en effet pas rare, dans 
les villes dn'snd dn pays de voir 

* arriver devanL les grilles de- 
l'ficole, des enfants enavance 

1 - d’une demi heure, sans avoir: 
’ rien mangd le marin Da plus, 

. beaucoup de omtmes. scolaires 
- sont dfisertees dn fait qne cer- 
mines f amilies n'ont plu&de 
quoi iegkrlafactnre4fa.findu 
’mois. Ces eufents se contement 
:■ souvent d’un morceau de pain' 
en guise de repas. Certains en- 
.: seignants s’en mqui&tent et jo- 
gent la situation poor le moms- 

* pteoccupanle. En gflteral, ce 
.. sont etix qui donnem. Fakyte.., 

aux vsmwices ; socianx-des-cte- 



Des enfaati qui arrhent aVicolele ventre vide et qui, anittdques, nepeuvent sirivre les 
courtcorrectement -.\"r '• 


partementfegionaox - de 
fEducation ■' « de. 

I’enseignement Cette amtee, 
une&nfcn^onale.^^ntrfie-scir 
la vaDfie chi Jonrdam, dans le 
rtid- du pays, a; moaoi 
qn’envirem 22% des&oHers. de 
cette •rfgion souffient d'andatifi. 
pendant les coars car Us quit- 


tent knr maison le matin sans 
manger de n qu rot u re caloriqne. 
Le phis souvent ;du tbS et du 
pain. 

. Devant une tefle situation, les 
impayds des cantina scolaires 
stmt examinds-au cas par cas. et 
c ertaine a families sont pufbb 
totaleibent poses en 


Ma'aru dans le sud de la Jorda- 
nie, rAssociation jordanienne 
poor raction humamtaire a de- 
mandd. h ses services d'aider 
queiqnes families finan- 
dferement pour que leurs en¬ 
fants-. ne souffrent pas de ca- 
rraces-alimentaires.-Dans.Ja. 
vallde duA Jourdain et-'Jans- le ■ 


Sociiti 


Le droit des femmes a disposer 

d’eUes-memes 

Une nouvelle loi, autorisant les jordaniennes d sortir seules du 
territoire sans Vaccord de leur epoux laisse penser que la situation 
de la femme se debloque peu d. peu dans le Royaume Hachemite. 

Derniferement one loi dans rislam. des ddbuts qm a 

vientderendreilafamneW ' 

danienne one part de }a Eberts - 

qui hii est dfle. Ddsonnais, une 5^? - JSSir' AL 

femme peut voyager senle sans 5®“ 

avoir h demander d'antorisadon om rtfealitd entre 

ft son mariouh rhomme de la J 5 ^ ““ 

STStor-dc la rclipon 
“**• JtodS mnsuhnaiie, et qo'U faUait abo- 

S'id&Ssse que rouse fait 
StoTsTSESveuveoudi- de^e religion tout autour du 
i vorcde, et del'inscrire sur .son . ^ onaR - 
passeporL ' La socititd jtada-. .. : 

nienne serait-elle en train de re-. Importance 
considdrer sa position face ft la £conomique 
situation des feanmes? Rdcem- . j)e phis, il a did soulignd que. 
ment encore, une conference a pour que la femme puisse aider 
dtd denude par la princesse Sar- au^tev&loppement Uu 
vat ALHassan antour du. tbftme ^ ta j t d’amdliorer sans tard-. 
de la plaoe de la femme dans ^ ^ conditions de travail, am-. 

ITslam. C’est surtoot son r81e 

Le trks derangeante Toujan FaysalagounTfod mernbre 
tie la Conference de ^opposition. 




La princesse Sarvat Al-Hassan, figure de Vengagement 
pour la reconnaissance des droits de la femme. 



si que de inetoe plus en valeur 
son importance dconomique, ce 
qm connibncra ft cider les con- 
ditions d’une rdelle ^alitd 
. entre hommes ’ et femmes, 
puisque ces doniftres seront al-. 
ora deduomiquement inddpen- 
dantes. Dans ce.domaine dgale- 
ment, - tea'; initiatives ne 
manqoent pas. L’assodarion 
Note Al-Hussein a ainsi ouvert, 
en partenanat avec d'aumes as¬ 
sociations (voir le portrait de 
Mouyassar- Al-Sadi dans Le 
Jourdam. de la semaine der- 


nike), des centres de travaux 
arrisanaux pour permettre ft des 
femmes ddfavoiisdes de sub- 
venir seules ft leurs besoms, et 
de gagner ainsi leur inddpen- 
dance. 

Blocages et 
aberrations 

D reste cependant dans la so- 
d£t£ jordanienne des blocages 
et des aberrations de la legisla¬ 
tion qui entravent de fait one 
egalitfi entre les deux sexes. 


nord du pays, la memc poli¬ 
tique esi pratiqufe. Un riche 
Jordanien a d’ailleurs requ on 
prix du Ministere de 
I’£dncation poor avoir offert 
des repas grand ts ft tous les 
dcoliers de 1'unique ecole d’un 
petit village du sud dn pays. 
Ay ant remarqud que ce repas 
est parfois le seul de la jounce, 
il a tenu ft ce que ce repas soil 
d’une haute qualitd nmritioa- 
nelle, et les services sodaux 
des ddpartements de 
1’Education et de 

renseignement ne devrairat 
pas tardex ftlui emboiter le pas. 

Un taux comparable 
au taux de chdmage 

Ces demiers lanoent en effet 
darw le sud, une'grande cam- 
pagne pour prftvenir les risques 
de malnutrition et de sous- 
nutrition dont ils jngent le taox 
c omp arable ft celui dn 
ch6mage. Ce sont souvent ies 
enfants de 11-12 ans qui sont le 
plus touches. Mais poor com- 
battre ce mal grandSssant, le 
Ministftre de l'&lucation natio- 
nale a besom de fonds sp^ciaux 
qui ne sont pas expfiotemrat 
inclus dans son budget. Ses 
moyens sont done limh£$ pour 
r6aiiser pleinement une cam- 
pagne ft la mesure du fl£an. 
.Cpr^aips d£pnt£s ontpropos6 au 
gouVemcmcnt des ‘ solutions 


Ainsi. la S6curit£ sociale mise 
en place en 1980 comporte en¬ 
core des dispositions injustes, 
voire discintinaioires. F^r ex- 
emple, si une femme vient ft 
mourir avant l'ftge de la re- 
traite, son enfant ne b£n£fidc 
pas des ses droits, ce qui n'est 
pas vrai en ce qui conceroe le 
pftre. Mais 1ft encore, on parie 
de ebangemems dans la Ifgisla- 
tion. 

Les femmes out dgalement 
du mal ft se fairs un place dans 
le monde politique, ce qui n’est 
toutefois pas une particularity: 
jo rdanienne . Les trois femmes 
qui siftgent actnellement au s6- 
nat n’ont pas 6x£ fifties mais di- 
rectemen: nomm£es par le roL 
Ed 1989, Tors des prexniferes 
(Sections pariementmres, une 
femme , Toujan Faysal a 6tfi 
toutefois flue, mais a depuis 
perdu son siftge. Dot£ d'une 
tone persoimalife et d'une 
franchise ft toute 6preove, die 
a en quelque sorte henrt£ le 
machismc oriental et a sans 
dnnte malbeureusement emp6- 
ch6 l’flection de plusieurs 
femmes qui se sonr phis tard 
pr£sentyes aux flections. Cet 
6v6nement faisait suite ft one 
dfclaration commune du roi 
Hussein et de la rdne Nour, 
enjoignant la sodfl£ jorda- 
nienne a Iaisser bride sur le 
cou» anx femmes jorda- 
niennes, et a les Iaisser dioisir 
leur voie eDes-m6mes. Au 
cours de ce discours, le roi 
Hussein et son £pouse avaient 
6galement soulignd que *la 
Jordan ie trouve dans ses 
femmes de grandes capacihSs 
de don de so i et une grande 
fnergie inventive.» 

Cependant, si les femmes 
occupent aujourd’hui des posi¬ 
tions auxquelles dies ne pou- 
vairat memc pas songer voilft 
qodques ann£es (dans la po¬ 
lice, dans i'arm£e, dans la ma- 
gistrarure, etc.), il n’en reste 
pas moins qu’dles n'ont pas 
aujourd’hui de rftdle b’bert6 
dans la sod£t£, la phipart 
d’entre elles croulant sous le 
poids de rignorance et de la 
a£peralance sociale. Et ce n'est 
apparenunent ni le fait de 
l’lslam, oi le fait du pcarvoir, 
mais sans doute celui de 
l’incrtic de hi society orien- 
tale._ ■ 

Sonia Qaiami 




Tous les icoUers ne sont bien entendus pas logis a a mime enseigne. Id, la sortie des 
cours d'une £cole privde d*Amman 


qui, sur le papier, semblent effi- 
caces. Par exemple, commencer 
la joum^e par des distributions 
de biscuits et de lait dans les 
Icoles des regions les plus 
pauvres. Mais 1ft encore, le gou- 
vemement ne peut se permettre 
financi&retnent de se lancer de 
de vastes campagnes 
d'assistanat alimentaire: pas de 
fonds destines ft cet effet. Des 
appels out done &£ lances pour 
vaar des initiatives comme 
celles de ce ricbe Jordanien se 
reproduce, car il semble que 
1’initiative privee soit une solu¬ 
tion non nfigiigeable, en atten¬ 
dant que le gouvememeut 
trouve un moyen durable et 


constant de lutter contre le 
phfnomfrne. 

Cependant. certains dipufes 
ne croiem pas ft la tfialit£ de ce 
phfinomene de pauperisation 
qui om&ne aux problftmes de 
malnutrition dans les Icoles. 
Selon eux. ceux qui ne paient 
pas les can tines scolaires, et ne 
“peuvent" nourrir correctement 
leurs enfants, depenseni en rfia- 
lite leurs allocations familiales 
autremenL Pour l’un de ces 
d£putfis •le gouvememem ne 
peut couvrir les besoms alimen- 
taires de tous les tcoliers en 
difficult A Le problime, contin- 
ue-t-il. est qu’aujourd’hui les 
jeunes pr&firent le Mac¬ 


Donald's.* Selon lui, trouver 
quelques dinars pour acheter le 
minimum nfcessaire ft une ali¬ 
mentation correcte est ft la por¬ 
tae de tout le monde. D reste 
que dans certaines regions 
d'education prioritaire comme 
la vall£e du Jourdain et phis 
generate mem comme le sud du 
pays, beaucoup de families 
n'ont plus, une fois les charges 
payees, que trfes peu d*argent 
par jour et par personne. pour 
se nourrir... ■ 


Yoossef Abu Saleh 


.. _ i=;> ^Le Pjroche Orient. dansJa.presse frangaise 

Saddam Hussein a Phonneur 


«Saddam Hussein aime jouer 
avec le feu, mime a s’y brtiler, et 
quitte d embarrasser el d ddcoura- 
ger ceux qui voudraient lui venir en 
aide*, telle est F opinion de Jacques 
Amalric vis ft vis du president ira- 
kien, dans son Editorial du 13 no- 
vembre intitule « Incorrigible », et 
public dans Liberation. D rappeHe 
que face aux multiples efforts di- 
pkunatiques lors de la crise de jan- 
vier, le sch£ma s'est une fois de plus 
repnxhiit aujourd’hui. Force est de 
constaier que •Saddam Hussein est 
resti ce qu’il frail: rhomme du tout 
ou rien, du risque-tout et du fait ac¬ 
compli, aussi incorrigible que prdv- 
Isible, celui dont la parole n'engage 
que ceux qui om le tort d’y croire et 
qui se soucie du son de son peuple 
comme d’une guigne*. 

Le 31 octobre, Flrak a en effet an- 
nonefi sa decision de •rompre la 
cooperation* avec les inspectcurs de 
l'ONU charges du dfisannement Un 
d£fi •nuSsestimd* par le President 
iralden, poisqu’il a pris la responsa- 
bilitfi d’une nouvelle confrontation qui 
auntit pu d£g£n£rcr en conflit militaire. 
Au cours des deux demifcres semaines, 
1’atmosphere entre Flrak et l’ONU a £t£ 
trfts ten due et marqude par la determina¬ 
tion des Etats-Unis de se servir de 
frappes aferiennes contre l’lrak. Mais 
Saddam Hussein a par£ le coup. La se¬ 
maine demiftre, il a choisi de faire 
marche arriftre et de reprendre de fa^on 
inconditionneUe la coop£ration avec la 
commission de l’ONU. La presse 
francaise ne s’est pas gard£ de convrir 
Faffaire. Dans un article intitulft 
•Comment on est arrive Id*, Liberation, 
le 13 novembre indique les dates cl£s de 
la crise depuis 1991 et analyse les strate¬ 
gies de Flrak « des Etars-Unis ainsi que 
Fattitude du monde arabe. Le d£fi de 
l'lrak •esi base sur le fait que Tattitude 
concitiante de Bagdad au lendemain de 
Vaccord [de fdvrier J ne lui a strictemeni 
rien rapponi en terme de levie de sanc¬ 
tions. Convaincu qu’il va rester iter- 
nettement sounds a un embargo qui dure 
depuis d6ja sept ans, et que *le bout du 
tunnel» n'est pas proche, le dirigeant 
iralden se dit qu'd ce prix autant se pas¬ 
ser de la tutelle humiliante des inspec- 
teurs tie l'ONU. Saddam Hussein espire 
peut eire un denouement surprise avant 
les frappes am&ricaines, comme en fi- 
vrier, mais il ne donne guire de grain d 
moudre A ceux qui tie souhaitent pas 
cette crise. Et il a sans doute maljugi du 
redressement politique de Clinton*. 
L’objectif de Washington, poursuit le 
quolidien, est «la stiategie suivie jusqu’ft 
present - •contenir Saddam dims sa 
boite» par Feffet combind des sanctions 
et du conirfile onusien - n’est phis 
viable*. La nouvelle strategic antericaine 
done selon Farticle *\nse d abattre Sad¬ 
dam». •Des bombardement prolongs 
auraiera pour effet d’qffaiblir fa dicta- 
ture et de pnfparer le terrain d une hypo- 
thdtique prise du pouvoir par des oppo- 
sants. Mais avec deux reserves: Clinton 
veut preserver un minimum de cohesion 
dans fa •coalition* issue de la guerre du 
Goff; et les Etats-Unis esriment qu'un 



dclaiemem de l’lrak serait encore plus 
dangereux pour le Moyen Orient que le 
main rien d’un Saddam d la puissance 
militaire affaiblie*. Quant au monde 
arabe. Liberation ptecise que •partagis 
entre leur manque d’enthousiasme pour 
une action amtricaine et leur peu 
d'amour pour Saddam, ils om infltchi 
leur position el ne suivront sans doute 
pas Vappel iralden a violer Vembargo*. 

A ce sujet, Le Monde, samedi le 14 
novembre. publie un article affirmant 
que *le comportemeru de l'lrak laisse 
ties Etats-Unis ) cois. et (que ces der- 
niers) ont rrouvi le moyen de leur faire 
avaler la couleuvre. Les pays arabes se 
retrouvent aujourd'hui dans une position 
plus delicate qu'elle ne Vfrait lors de la 
crise de jam'ier-fivrier 1998 entre Bag¬ 
dad et les Nations Unies. Et si huit ans 
d’experience leur ont appris a ne pas 
croire d Vefficacite d'un recours a la 
force contre Bagdad, ils peuvent diffi- 
cilemeni s’y opposer, front donnd 
Vobstination du regime irakien*. 

Le processus de poix israflo- 
palestinien £tait 1’autre facade de 
l’actualite proche orientale traitee par la 
presse francaise. D s’agit ceue fois-ci du 
projet d'agrandissement de la colonie 
juive <'Har Homo* ft J&usalem-est, lanc£ 
par le premier Minis ere Israflien. Sous le 
litre *une nouvelle colonie juive en tro¬ 
vers de Vaccord de Wye», Faiticle que 
publie Liberation le 13 novembre, ex- 
plique qu'eo privilegiant cette direction, 
•Nelanyahou engage une nouvelle 
epreuve de force avec les Palestiniens*. 
et que F accord de Wye Plantation du 23 
octobre * avant mime d’itre appliqui, a 
du plomb dans Vails... les ministres is- 
ruiliens font approuvi du bout des 
l&vres*. Le quotidien ajoute que des tra¬ 
vaux devraient dibuter prochainemenL * 
et que «pour le Premier ministre, un pas 
en want semble s’accompagner invaria- 
blemeni de deux pas en arridre*. ■ 

Nahed Al Kfalouf 
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A1 Ahli (Egypt) and 
Mawlodeah (Algeria) are 
Arab Handball Champions 


By Abdul Hamid Addasi 

Special to The Star 

HRH PRINCESS Sumiah bint 
A1 Hasson, the Honorary 
President of the Jordanian 
Handball Federation, patron¬ 
ized the closing ceremonies 
of the 20th Arab Mens Hand¬ 
ball Championship and the 
2nd Womens Handball 
Championship. 

In the mens competition, 
Egypt’s Ai Ahli took the title 
after their 33-26 victory over 
A) Ahli from Jordan in the 
final match of the tourna¬ 
ment, held at the Sports City. 
The match was attended by 
4,000 spectators, many from 
the large Egyptian community 
in Jordan. 

Egypt’s Al Ahli finished the 
tournament with II points, 
following their five victories 
and one draw. Jordan's Al 
Ahli—who needed to win the 
match to clinch the title— 
suffered from nerves and 
tired legs, and were faced 
with an experienced Egyptian 
team, playing in front of thou¬ 
sands of their spectators. 
Jordan's Ai Ahli eventually 



finished in fourth place 
because of their poor goal dif¬ 
ference. Second place went to 
Saudi's AI Ahli, after they 
beat Qatar’s Qatar 24-23. The 
latter ended up in third place. 
In the womens competition. 
Algeria's Al Mawlodeah 
ended the hopes of Tunisia's 
Al Sahel when they drew 21- 
21. The Algerian club retained 
the title for the second year 
running, and once again it 
was the goal difference that 


proved vital. 

Tunisia's Al Sahel missed the 
chance for victory when they 
failed to score from a penalty 
shot with five seconds of the 
match remaining. 

Egypt's Smoha and Al Ahli 
were third and fourth respec¬ 
tively. Syria’s Al Ittihad took 
fifth place, and Jordan's Al 
Orthodox! and Hartha ended 
up in sixth and last place 
respectively. ■ 


* 


Pan-Arab 

Games update 





Kuwait 
victorious in 
Khaleeji 14 


By Abdul Hamid Addasi 

Special to The Star 

KUWAIT’S REMARKABLE 
4-1 victory over UAE enabled 
them to retain the Khaleeji tide 
they won two years ago. The 
Kuwait victory gave thorn first 
place, after the tide favorites— 
Saudi Arabia—managed only a 
goal-less draw against Qatar. 

From the very start of the 
match, you could see that the 
Kuwaiti team woe determined 
to defend their title. They 
absorbed an enthusiastic Emi¬ 
rates team, and then counter¬ 
attacked with a shoot in the 18th 
minute — Bashar Abdullah nar¬ 
rowly missin g after a mistak e 
from UAE keeper Mohssen 
Mosabbah. 

Kuwait's first goal was not 
very long away, as two minutes 
laser, Abdul Rahman Ibrahim, 
the UAE defender, tumbled 
Bashar Abdullah in the penalty 
box. Bader Hiji gratefully 
stepped op and scored from the 
penalty spot in the 20th minute. 

Three minutes later, the UAE 
suffered another blow, when 
their striker, Ariel Matter, was 
given die red card by Marten, the 


French referee. This inspired the 
Kuwait team to look for a sec¬ 
ond goal before half time, and it 
duly came from a move involv¬ 
ing Bashar Abdullah and Jasem 
Huwedi, before Issam Skeen 
thunde red an unstoppable shoot 
into the Emirates’ net. 

hi the second halt the UAE 
came out detenmned to save the 
game, and hope was restored 
when Hassan Snhail scored with 
a header from a comer kick in 
the 55th minute. 

However, Kuwait’s man of 
the march-striker Jasem 
Huwedi—ruined the UAE fight 
back when be scored two goals 
in the 65 and 70 minutes. His 
goals secured the Khaleeji tro¬ 
phy for Kuwait, and placed him 
as the top goal-scorer in the 
tournament 

Fifteen minutes from the end, 
UAE’s Kpjak impersonator, 
Mohammed AH failed to restore 
some pride to the UAE, when 
the Kuwaiti Keeper Ahmad 
Jasem saved his penalty shot. 

From that moment onwards, 
die crowd knew that the Khaleeji 
14 champions would be Kuwait 
Brave Oman take fourth place 
Oman's 2-2 draw with Bah¬ 



rain, the hosts, gave them 
fourth place in theKhaleeji 14. 
This was a vast improvement 
from team that normally fin¬ 
ishes in.last place. The result 
meant that took fifth 

place, and Qatar were left in 


bottom place. - 

Khaleeji 14 awards 
D uring the . closing cere¬ 
mony, the following: awards 
were handed out: Bair. _Play 
Trophy (Kuwait), Best .Player 


Trophy (Bader-Hiji, Kuwait), 
Top Goal Scorer f Jasem 
Huwedi, Kuwait), and Best 
Goalkeeper (Mohammed Al 
Deaia»-SancU Arabia). ■ 


Footbcill 


Syria to participate in Pan Arab 
Games HRH Prince Abdullah Ibn Al Huss¬ 
ein, President of the Higher Organizing Com¬ 
mittee for the upcoming 9th Pan Arab 
Games, received an official Syrian letter of 
participation. 

The Syrian delegation will participate in 22 
of the men competitions, and in 15 of the 
women competitions. There will be Syrian 
participation in the Polo, Bridge, Equestrian 
and Fencing competitions. 

Athletes go to Qatar 

.The team includes Fakher Al Din Fouad 
(High Jump). Tareq Al Najar (Pole Vault and 
Discus), and Mohammed Abdul Baqi (Long 
and Triple Jump). Jordan’s athletes took part 
in a tournament in Iraq recently, and per¬ 
formed well by all accounts. 

Karate team is up for the 
challenge 

Jordan's Mens Karate team concluded their 


training camp in Greece this week. The Jor¬ 
dan team trained with Greek team, and the 
experience should serve as good preparation 
for a friendly tournament due to start in 
Cyprus this week. Four countries are 
expected to participate in the forthcoming 
tournament, which will include Jordan, Leba¬ 
non, Cyprus and Greece. The Jordanian Mens 
Karate team are preparing for the next big 
challenge—the Asian Games, to be held in 
Bangkok next month. 

Saudi donation to the Jordanian 
Football Association 

The Abdullah Al Shatari Corporation, from 
Saudi Arabia, donated fitness equipment (val¬ 
ued at JD 22.000) to the Jordanian Football 
Association (JFA). HRH Prince Abdullah. 
President of the JFA, accepted the donation, 
and said that it would be used to prepare the 
national team for the forthcoming 
competitions. 


Abu Al Saeed will be 
greatly missed 


AMMAN (The 
Star)—Ail sport lov¬ 
ers in Jordan were 
shocked by the death 
on Friday of Mr 
Nazmee Al Saeed, 
the President of the 
Sports Journalists 
Association and the 
head of the Sports 
Department at Al 
Rai daily. 

AI Saeed excelled 
as a goalkeeper dur¬ 
ing the 1950’s, in 
both football and 
handball, and played 
basketball for Al 
Ahli. His talents ena- 
bled him to partici¬ 
pate in the first Pan Arab 
Games, held in Alexandria in 
1953. 

His CV was legendary. He 
obtained a Bsc in Physical Edu¬ 



cation from Egypt in 1956. 
before taking up the Head of 
the Sports Department at Radio 
Jordan. 

In the 1970s, he started 


working in the print 
media, and was 

eventually 
appointed the Head 
of the Sports 
Department at Al 
Rai. a position he 
retained until his 
untimely death. 

His love of sport 
led him to take up a 
position in the 

Higher Organizing 
Committee for the 
next Pan Arab 
Games, and he wax 
also influential 
the documenting 
and publications 
committees as well. 

Die Star will greatly miss 
Abu Al Saeed, and we pray to 
God that the deceased may rest 
to peace.! 
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English Premier League match 
reports 

Arsenal (0) Tottenham (0) 

Former Arsenal manager George Gra¬ 
ham re aimed as boss of archrival Tot¬ 
tenham and was happy to escape with 
a point after his Norwegian goalkeeper 
Espen Board sen denied the champions’ 
repeated attacks. 

Charlton Athletic (1) 

Middlesbrough (1) 

A first-half penalty, awarded for a 
foul by Paul Gascoigne, allowed Charl¬ 
ton’s Clive Mendonca to end his goal 
drought with his first in nine matches. 
Phil Stamp, who came on for Gas¬ 
coigne, headed the 74tb minute 
equalizer. 

Chelsea (3) Wimbledon (0) 
Chelsea cruised to fourth, one ahead 
of Middlesbrough. Italian Gianfranco 
Zola opened the scoring in the 32nd 
and then ran to the bench to wave 
injured teammate Pierluigi Casuaghi's 
number-10 shirt at the fans. Uruguayan 
Gustavo Poyet and Romanian Dan 
Petrescu also scored. 

Liverpool (1) Leeds United (3) 
Frenchman Gerard Houllier’s debut 
in sole charge of Liverpool was soured 
by three goals in seven minutes at 
Anfield. Robbie Fowler put the Reds in 
front with a 68th-minute penalty but 
teenage substitute Alan Smith equal¬ 
ized in the 79th and Jimmy Floyd Has- 
selbaink grabbed two in the 80th and 
86tb. 

Manchester United (3) Blackburn 
Rovers (2) 

United moved should have done bet¬ 
ter after cruising 3-0 up against 10 men 
after Tim Sherwood was sent off in the 
48th for elbowing David Beckham. 
Paul Scholes scored twice but United 
then allowed its concentration to slip. 
Newcastle United (I) Sheffield 
Wednesday (1) 

Norwegian Petter Rudi grabbed an 
equalizer 10 minutes from time after 
Paul Dalglish, the former manager's 
son, gave Newcastle a fourth-minute 
lead. Newcastle's England striker Alan 
Shearer went off at halftime with a sus¬ 
pected hamstring injury. The Cze ch 
Republic’s Pavel Smicek m«ri« his 
debut with a goal for Wednesday 
ag ain st his former club. Curiously he 
had made his debut for Newcastle in 
1991 against Wednesday. 

Southampton (1) Aston VEIa (4) 

Dion Dublin scored a hat-trick to get 
Villa off ro the best league start in the 
club's history, unbeaten in 12 games. 
He headed in his first off a cross in the 
third minute, shot the second in the 
56th and tapped in the third in the 
85th. 

West Ham United (3) Leicester City (2) 
Frank Larapard sent West Ham up 
3-1 in the 76th minute and then gave 
away an own goal three minutes from 
time. Leicester’s Muzzy Izzet. a boy¬ 
hood West Ham fan. put his side ahs-aH 
only for former Leicester player Paul 
Kitson to equalize. 

Freach 1st Division match reports 

Strasbourg (2) Lorient (0) 

Lorient remain firmly rooted to the 
bottom of the table after Strasbourg 
won at home for only the second time 
this season with first-half goals by 
striker Lionel Rouxel and captain 
Corentin Martins. 

Le Havre (0) Paris SG (3) 

A long exchange between coach 
Artur Jorge and captain Marco Simone 
after Wednesday's 2-2 home draw 
with Metz appears to have done the 
nick as PSG found their finishing 
touch. Dtey scored first-half goals 
through full backs Jimmy Algerino and 
Gregory Paisley and Simone. The Ital¬ 
ian striker added his seventh goal of 
the season in the 70th minute 
O. Marseille U) RC Lens (0) 

Leaders Marseille were lucky to 
extend their unbeaten run to 14 games 
thanks to a goal from international 
Striker Christopbe Dugarry in the 31st 
minute. Champions Lens came very 
close to equalizing when striker Pascal 
Nouma hit the bar in the 50th minute 



of a balanced game. 

G. Bordeaux (0) Sochanx (0) 
Unimpressive Bordeaux were held 
to their first draw at home by lowly 
Sochaux. Bordeaux, without French 
championship leading scorer Sylvain 
Wiltord for most of the match, were 
booed by fans as they left the pitch. 
Rennes (Q) Q. Lyra (0) 

The Britanny side tried nearly every¬ 
thing in a lackluster game but never 
found their way through a tight Lyon 
defense. 

Bastia (3) Monaco (1) 

Bostia’s Polish striker Piotr Swierc- 
zewski blasted home a fine shot in the 
17th minute of a match played in a 
heavy wind. Monaco’s playmaker 
Liidovie Giuly equalized with a close 
range volley 13 minutes after the 
break, but Pieme-Yves Andre put Bas¬ 
tia back in the. driving seat in the 67th. 
Frederic Nee sealed the game with a 
third goal 16 minutes from time. The 
Corican side finished with 10 men 
after Patrick Valery was sent off for a 
second bookable offence in the 80th 
minute. 

Monfpelfier (3) AJ Auxerre(0) 
Center-forward Didier Thimothee 
hit a double to help Montpellier 
trounce AJ Auxerre in a one-sided 
match. Thimothee opened the scoring 
just before the break as Montpellier 
dominated from the start. Xavier 
Gravelaine put his side 2-0 up in the 
62nd. Thimothee made it three with 12 
minutes left 
Metz (1) Nantes (0) 

Bruno Rodiguez banded Metz the 
three points by netting a 20-meter shot 
10 minutes from time. 

Toulouse (1) Nancy (1) 

Veteran striker Tony Cascarino. 
allowed to play before joining Ireland 
on Euro 2000 duty, proved he is still 
far from retirement when he scored his 
seventh goal of the season and fourth 
in three games in die 61st minute. Tou¬ 
louse's Portuguese captain Oceano . 
equalized with a 25-meter free kick 
two minutes from time. 

Italian 1st Divirion match reports 

Bari (0) AC Milan (0) 

Goalkeeper Francesco Mancini 


showed why Bari have the second best 
defensive record in Serie A with a 
superb display that included successive 
pointMank saves from George Weah 
and Oliver Blerhoff in the 42nd minhtw 
and another reflex effort to dray Mau- 
'rizio Ganz in The 53rd. When Weah 
finally got the ball past Mancini in the 
66th, Bari were saved .by the 
woodwork. 

Empoli (2) CagliariCD 
New signing Arturo Di Napoli took 
his tally to four goals in four matches 
since joining Empoli with a first half 
penalty and a 63rd minute second.' 
Roberto Muza’s seventh goal of the 
season came too late to rescue Cagliari 
from their, fourth successive awav 
defeat. J - 

Inter MOan (3) Sampdoria (0) 

Seven days after a ctintroveisiai 
penalty cost Inter victory in the Milan 
deity, referee Alfredo ' Trentalange 
made amends by awarding two penali¬ 
ties to the hosts in the opening 17 min¬ 
utes after fouls on Nicola Ventola and 
Xavier Zaneni France’s Youri Djor- 
kaeff converted both, -wi* Chile’s 
Ivan Zamorano adding a third in tile 
80th minute to give Inter'their first vie-. 
toiy infive league matches: 

Parma (4) Udinese (1)" 

.Argentine Heman Crespo resolved 
rarma s goal-scoring problems with a 
hat-trick that started in the third min¬ 
ute with a back-heel off Enrico 
Chiesa s cross. Brazilian Marcio Amo¬ 
roso levelled in the 35th before 
Crespo s 37th minute header and a 
65th penalty handed the home side vic¬ 
tory. Croat Mario Stanic added a late 
fourth. . ' - . 

Ilattnza(4)Florenffaaa). ' - . 

Piacenza, unbeaten at home since 
ApriL ted through Massimo Rastelli in 
the 12di minute only for a dubious 
23^ nunute penalty from Rni Costa to 
level Simone Inzaghi’s 29th minute 
penalty briefly, pur Piacenza back in 
front before a foul on Jorg Heinrich 
gave Edmundo the chance to square 
the match 2-2 with a third penalty 
Paolo Cristallini’s 59th minute header 
put Piacenza ahead for good. Giampie- 
tro Piovarn sealed victory in the last 
minute. 

AS Roma (21 Jnveatus (0) 


Two goals in the dying minutes of 
each half accounted for a Juventus 
w b? have not won at Roma since 
o v , Franc Mco Totti set up Paolo ’ 
Sergios 44th minute opener while . 
Wac^Gurieta claimed a late sec- aft 
ond. Pao]° Montero was sent off, Dan- ■*' 
iel Fonseca hit a post and Edgar 
j™/™* Jove’s ever-lengthening 

® a,ernitai| a (2) Perugia (0) 

anS* oSL W - Vaio Scored in *e 56th' 

■ minutes to clinch another 
mrra points m Salemitana's quest to 
avoid a quick return to serie B 
Venezia (2) Lazio (0) 

Brazilian Tata’s fourth minute «oal 

8 ^^ Sant’Etena . 

Sin ?“cesco Pedone 

added a second in the 39th to clinch 

SJJ?. A ’ Lazi0 ^ Portugal’s ' 
Fernando Como sent off and have now 

their last two away matches. 


• Groseppe Signori' coni' 

in the ,66th/■ 

jyj£“"*? lot “^ BS «m off foe a foul 
on Signon with the striker 

{5J® U P *> slot home the free MdL 

^^'a. ,ouey '^ 
Swatsaaii..' ■ 
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Microsoft, ZakNet and Compaq join forces: 

Internet for small business, 
beamed from space! 


.^^MICROSOFT HAS joined 
{.".forces wftb ZakNet and Ccan- 
"» paqCompotercorolIontanew 
high speed, satellite based, 
Internet service package for 
small to mate basmcaS users 

- in the Middle East, based 
around the high qteed- 
Internet technologies being 
made available over die 

' ZakSat satellite Internet 

platform. The agreement 
means that companies can 
: *• gain easy access to higfr: 

‘ speed Interne t-op-demand 
services, as well as to 
streamed content selected 

■" from the .world's fending 

* Internet business content 

providers. 

The ZakNet platform 
works by using satellite 
-v technology to send Internet 
data to users at speeds tip to 
ten times that available 
from dial-up services. With - 
ZakSat, users request data 
from die Internet via a tradft 
> tuna! Internet service provider 
jfe (ISP), but the data returns to 
them via satellite, at; much 
higher speeds than users of die : 
conventional services offered 
C by most ISPS can typically 
.expect 

Extending the potentialof the 
ZakSat service to small business 
users, Microsoft's Small Busi¬ 
ness Server is a complete net¬ 
working, mewaging and infiar-.. 

• mationexchange solution. 

, Small. Business Server 
•' ? includes file and print sharing, 

-' running business-critical 
^ cations,-CKuaH and sdje 
. arid support for lotcntfi and 
-■ oommunjeations -services,.. 

- inefoduig Web,, remote access, 

;■ and fax. Itthe 

... - TKSSgi 


arid u configured especially' to 
0vp corpctrat&^rade conanum- 
cations capabifities to gmll 
companies who do not have the 
d e dic ate d technical resources 
wizzcb ace osualfy required to 





install,, configure and support, 
'such advanced fractions. ■ 

'. ZakNet offers a service called 
2akCasf streaming 'service. 
ZakCastallows users to select 
areas of interest to them, such as 
business news, world news or 
. tracking aS any number of stock 
ticket?, out of a selection of 
some 16,000 stocks.- ; 

-That information » then 


'streamed'- ' down to users 


directly from the satellite, and 
stored in the users' computer 
where it dan be accessed - as 
locally held data. In cases where 
such' information enmsms Snb 
to-other websites, tiro^ can 
djojk onthdaelinksandbcfrans- 
ftared instantly to thefoonven- 
iuxnT Web.. - 
ig.Jifce bavittg, 


You have a resource of some 3' 
Gigabytes of th&best, most use¬ 
ful and moffl relevant data ontbe 
Internet, maintained bang up to 
date at all times. 

. There are major benefits of 
' fliis approach to business 
users-mdutfing reductions 
in connectivity costs and 
reduced time spent search¬ 
ing for, and connecting to, 
Web based i nformation . 

. The information you 
. need is there, held locally, 
instantly available. What's 
mans, employees have total 
access to that information 
without the downsides of 
Web access, such as non¬ 
productive time spent 
browsing for. information 
or even employee use of 
tiie Internet for social pur¬ 
poses. “It's a faster, mare 
economical and more time- 
. efficient way to access the 
very rich information held 
on the Internet today." Smith 
said. The ZakCast streamed data 
services will be launched, folly 
operational, in November 1998. 
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Internet retailing: 

Battle of the booksellers 


By Richard Waters & 
John Labate . 

AMERICA'S BIGGEST book¬ 
seller has failed to beat Ama¬ 
zon.com, an upstart internet 
rival, at its own game. So it has 
done whm any self-respecting 
800 pounds gorilla would do: 

change the rules. 

Bonus & Noble's, anhe rod 
of last week, agreed to spend 
$600 millioa on the United 
Stales* biggest book distributor. 
Ingram Books. This company's 
11 warehouses create a ready¬ 
made platform for die flagging 
Barnes & Nobk.com. Four out 
of five customers are within 
easy reach of Ingram's ware¬ 
houses, giving Barnes & Noble 
a new edge in the speed rod 
cost with which ft can reach 
readers. In other words, internet 
retailers can overcome the high 
cost of distribution if they con¬ 
trol their - own direct 
distribution. 

In its brief history, the battle 
between Barnes & Noble and 
Amazoo.com has already pro¬ 
vided enough p p t^ r fei to launch 
a thousand business school case 
studies. The former brought the 
economics of the category killer 
to the book industry, creating 
vast stores with a brood inven¬ 
tory and low prices. The latter 
brought the economics of the 


A copier/scaimer/ 
printer from HP 
• Hewlett-Packard have 
released a printer/copier/ 
scanner until which meets the 
market demand for all-in-one 
systems. It is small enough to 
sit on an average desk and 
manages to deliver high quality 
print-outs. HP’s seal of quality 
and is selling on the interna¬ 
tional market for under $ 700. 


internet, creating a virtual store 
with a theoretically infinite 
inventory and even lower prices. 

Banes & Noble pioneered 
the booksorc-as-meeting-place, 
drawing people with its coffee 
bars, reading desks and comfort¬ 
able chaire. 

AmazotLcam tapped into the 
new cybcr-community, letting 
its customers post their own 
reviews on its web site for oth¬ 
ers to read. 

Banes & Noble is far ahead: 
it has S3 billion of revenues and 
14 percent of the US book mar¬ 
ket But Amazontoom has 
become a Personal View con¬ 
tender faster even than its own 
ardent supporters bad expected, 
ft is generating sales at an annu¬ 
alized rate of $600 million and 
growing at around 30 percent 
every three months. 

Equally important is the fact 
that Barnes & Noble has foiled 
to beat Amazon.com cm its own 
mrf. It opened its own internet 
bookstore 18 months ago— 
nearly two years after its rival. 
Despite penning money into 
Barnes & NoUe.com, its online 
sales are only a tenth of Ama¬ 
zon’s. Wall Street has made up 
its mind where the future ties. It 
has slapped a market value of S6 
billion on Ama 20 n.com, nearly 
three tunes the value of Barnes 


& Noble, whose total revenues 
are five times larger. 

The convenience and low 
cost of shopping cm the internet 
are undermined, however, by 
expensive delivery costs. To 
have the book delivered tomor¬ 
row requires a S10.95 fee. A 
lower fee brings a delay-noi 
something the impatient Ameri¬ 
can consumer is used to. If the 
internet retailing war is turning 
into a straggle over distribution, 
then Amazoncom has already 
shown itself to be a tough 
competitor. 

Barites & Noble’s sally into 
distribution, meanwhile, is only 
one piece of the jigsaw. There 
is a broader process of consoli¬ 
dation and vertical integration 
underw ay m the book business, 
one that is being hastened by 
online commerce. In theory, a 
book published by Random 
House could get pride of place 
on a revamped Barnes & Noble 
web site: ft could also be fed 
into readers’ bands more 
quickly and cheaply through an 
in-house distribution system. 
But before that future arrives, 
the antitrust experts at the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Co mmiss ion arc 
likely to take a long, hard 
look* 

Financial Tunes Syndication 


News update 



The LaserJet 1100A allows 
you to scan in documents for 
distribution via email or PC fax, 
or simply to archive them. 

For buyers who don’t need 
all these features now, the 
LaserJet 1100A includes HP's 
latest Jet Paih technology, 
which enables users to add the 
copier and scanner functions at 
a later date. This cut-down ver¬ 
sion is available for around 
$500. 

Limn enjoys growth 
# Linux, a freeware version of 
Unix, is spreading massively 
across the world and it is 
.attracting r ;attention._ from the 
larger players- in'(be industry. 


like Microsoft. 

In fact, recent reports have 
pitted Linux against Window's 
NT; simply because it has 
proven to be ooe of the most 
stable and reliable platforms for 
network computing available. 

Since its launch in 1991. pro¬ 
grammers and technical users 
all over the world have adopted 
Linux writ much enthusiasm. 

With 7 million users, ft is the 
fastest growing Unix platform. 

Already, Intel and Oracle 
have thrown their support 
behind Linux. Intel is currently 
planning to release its 64-bit 
new processor with Linux sup¬ 
port! As for Oracle, the Oracle 
Database 8.0 for Linux will ship 
by die end of this year. Also, 
Oracle will launch its Linux 
applications by mid-1999. 

Without a doubt. Linux has 
Microsoft concerned. The 
whole problem lies in the fact 
that Linux is free. 

Will this prompt Microsoft at 
spme stage to give away Win¬ 
dows NT free. ■ - - 
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Faster Internet needed, 
more reliable connections 

ALTHOUGH THE Internet market and its services have 
developed tremendously in Jordan over the post couple of 
years—-and despite of speed increases over the past 
months—most users wish they had faster Internet access, and 
ii's not just because they are too demanding! 

Let's face il The Internet ia Jordan isn't fast enough. Even 
though the technical aspects of the Internet circuits and infra¬ 
structures being accessed by Jordanian users are quite devel¬ 
oped, there is a serious problem in terms of access speeds, on 
the one hand, and tire stability of he connection on the other. 

Of course, each of these problems is the result of quite dif¬ 
ferent factors. 

Regarding access speeds, it has much to do with the simul¬ 
taneous number of users on the service, the speed of your 
modem, and the type of telephone line you are using. 

All in all. today in Amman’s main commercial and resi¬ 
dential areas, the telephone exchange centers are very 
advanced and provide die basis for faster Internet So, what is 
the problem? Internet speed is a genera problem, not 
restricted to one Internet Service Provider. 

As for stability of connections, it seems that other areas in 
Amman still suffer from the ‘pre-hi stone* nature of the tele¬ 
phone exchanges in use. This means that any digital form of 
communication being conduced on telephone lines is very 
likely to be cut off, at any time. 

Anyway, gening bock to the matter of speed; we arc not 
technical professionals, and it seems that this is a multi¬ 
faceted problem with several parties involved: The Internet 
Service Provider, the operators of telephone exchanges, a 
number of semi-governmental and governmental organiza¬ 
tions. To all those people, we cry out: Any comments? 

************ 

The BSA battles piracy in Amman 

ALONG THE lines of Mb"IS *98, last week, Mr. Ashok 
Sharma. die general manager of BSA Middle East was in 
Amman; speaking on the battle against software piracy in the 
region. The BSA (Business Software Alliance) is an organi¬ 
zation that fights piracy in countries all over the world, and 
includes m its membership all the major software producers 
worldwide. 

Mr. Sharma commented on the situation in Jordan, saying 
that the rates of software piracy in Jordan have always been 
high; and that this situation cannot continue if Jordan’s soft¬ 
ware development industry is to grow. This is especially live 
regarding the lack of proper implementation of intellectual 
property rights in Jordon, which weakens die possibilities of 
Jordan becoming a software development center for the 
region. 

Speaking on piracy in the region, Mr. Sharma explained 
dial Arab Governments are taking serious steps, to fight 
piracy. Countries like the UAH, Egypt, Qatar and Bahrain all 
have cracked down on piracy. In the UAE, in particular, the 
levels of piracy have been reduced considerably; by as much 
as 28%. To comprehend (his figure you need to imagine that 
out of every four pieces of software that used to be copied, 
one is now a purchased original! Just imagine that happening 
in Jordan. 

In any case, the attention given by the BSA to the market, 
in Jordan is a welcome sign. Software producers can see sales 
potential in Jordan, and even if ft is a relatively small market, 
millions of dollars are at stake. 

Studies show that the region has only reduced its piracy 
rate by around 6% over the past year. There is still a very 
long way to go. ■ . -*.. * V "j 
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Air France 

5666055/5667824 

Air Algerie 

5688301 

Air Canada 
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‘Voice’ could 


THE STAR 16 


be actress’ ticket to fame in US 


By Amy Wallace 

LOS ANGELES—The film that many 
people believe is going to make Jane 
Horrocks a big star is called ‘Little 
Voice’, and at first glance, the title 
seems to fit. 

Horrocks. the S-foot-2 actress best 
known in America for playing Bubble 
on the hit British television comedy 
‘Absolutely Fabulous’, plays a pain¬ 
fully shy girl-nicknamed *LV’ for her 
tiny whisper-who privately mourns 
her late father by listening to his clas¬ 
sic record collection. When LV begins 
to sing along, however, impersonating 
Judy Garland. Billie Holiday^ Shirley 
Bassey and Marilyn Monroe with 
dead-on accuracy, she comes alive. 
Suddenly, there’s nothing little about 
her. 

The same can be said for Horrocks 
herself. Her nasal Lancashire accent, 
which she intentionally nurtures 
despite being told in drama school 
that its working-class twang would 
cost her. gives her a big. saucy sound. 
Her appetite, spurred by the fact she’s 
four months’ pregnant with her second 
child, is large and veers toward the 
spicy. So. too, is the breadth of her 
opinions, which tumble out of her 
unchecked. 

The actress, 34, doesn’t believe in 
marriage ("I see it as a bit like a sheep 
being branded”). She thinks most pro¬ 
ductions of Shakespeare- 

especially British ones-are boring 
("Americans on the whole probably do 
Shakespeare better than we do. 
They're more relaxed"). And don’t get 
her started on Hollywood. 

“A lot of people who come here go 
off the rails. They're not used to the 
attention or the mollycoddling that 
goes on out here,” she said recently, 
dribbling Tabasco on a shrimp salad at 
Los Angeles’ Four Seasons Hotel. 
When reminded that fellow Brit Gary 
Oldman has had great success acting 
in big studio movies, she responds 
pointedly. “And is Gary Oldman 
happy?" 

Despite her skepticism, when Mira¬ 
max releases ‘Little Voice' on 4 
December, many expect Horrocks, 
who is well-known in Britain, to 
finally get Hollywood's attention. In 
the film, her character is stifled by an 
overbearing mother (Brenda Blethyn) 
and is so bashful that she can barely 


speak to the timid telephone repair¬ 
man (Ewan MacGregor) who persis¬ 
tently comes coifing- But when a 
small-time agent (Michael Caine) dis¬ 
covers her hidden singing talent, the 
stage is set for what could become the 
most taJked-abour on-screen club act 
since ‘The Full Monty’. 

Though Horrocks won a 1992 Los 
Angeles Critics Award for portraying 
a twitchy, bulimic teen-ager in Mike 
Leigh's ‘Life - Is 

Sweet’, and while 
she has been asked 
to audition for 
directors such as 
Terry Gilliam (for 
‘The Fisher King’) 
and Barry Levinson 
(for ‘Toys’), the 
actress has largely 
escaped notice on 
this side of the 
Atlantic. Mark Her¬ 
man, the 

writer-director of 
‘Little Voice’, pre¬ 
dicts all that is 
about to change. 

“She's a chame¬ 
leon. really. The 
roles she’s played 
are so diverse that 
people don't really 
know’ who she is. 

They’ve seen her, 
but they don’t know 
they’ve seen her.” 
said Herman, who 
also wrote and 
directed the Mira¬ 
max comedy 

‘Brassed Off. 

“This is a real star- 
making role. The 
interesting thing is that Jane doesn't 
necessarily want that. She’s got this 
enormous talent, but she's perfectly 
happy to sit at home in [London]." 

Horrocks has been said to be a mas¬ 
ter of transformations, and this film- 
adapted from the smash London play 
'The Rise and Fall of Little Voice’- 
makes the most of that skill. Her abil¬ 
ity to change from a frail mouse into a 
strutting diva is nearly as impressive 
as her impersonations themselves. 

But what is most striking is that 
Horrocks isn't faking. The play was 
inspired by her real-life talent for 
mimicry, and the resulting film is 


After hundreds 
of performances 
on the stage, 
you might think 
an actress could 
do the film 
blind-folded. 
But in fact, 
Horrocks spent 
two months with 
a vocal coach 
before the 
cameras rolled. 


breathtaking jus* for the sheer athleti¬ 
cism of Her vocal cords. 

“I- was the bane of my parents 
lives.” Horrocks jokes. recaUing how 
as a child she first discovered that she 
could get laughs by imitating famous 
voices, Bassey, British singer Cilia 
Black and Julie Andrews were early 

favorites. • . . . . 

While at drama school, she picked 
up more voices-Edith Piaf and Mar¬ 
lene . .. Dietrich, for 

-example. But per¬ 
forming them was 
merely an amuse¬ 
ment. not port of 
her theatrical work. 

"I didn't actually 
use the impersona¬ 
tions, apart from 
doing them as a 
party piece, for 
probably eight 
years,” she said. 
“When (playwright) 
Jim Cartwright said 
he would write a 
play around them, I 
said. ‘That would 
be quite nice.' But 
secretly I hoped he 
□ever would. The 
thought of doing it 

professionally 

really scared me.” 

Horrocks’ worst 
fear, that on open¬ 
ing night of ‘Rise 
and Fall’ she’d 
open her mouth and 
nothing would 
come. ;6ut, loomed 
as she rehearsed the 
play with director 
Sam Mendes. 

But by the end of the-play’s, eight- 
month run at the Royal National Thea¬ 
tre, Horrocks had so mastered the 
mannerisms and inflections of each of 
the tragic singers that someone saw fit 
to tack a respectful title above. the 
name on her dressing room door: 
Dame... 

After hundreds of performances on 
the stage, you might think an actress 
could do the film blind-folded. But in 
fact, Horrocks spent two months with 
a vocal coach before the cameras 
rolled. 

“I thought a film demanded quite a 
bit more accuracy," said Horrocks, 


who doesn't 'do' a generalized. Gar¬ 
land. but actually rcpUcaies 
recorded performances. He. i.«-.Ra¬ 
tion technique? Carrying a -tape 
recorder around with her, pbv.n^ 
phrase at a time and parroting u ba,k 
Herman, the director, remember, 
Horrocks resembled a womau pos¬ 
sessed. “Coming across to the set 
she’d have this tape recorder. And 
right up to action she d be playing; it 
back She would go to that I 

dfdn*i - "understand-" . he udnmgL-: 
“Things that sounded perfectly- ftke 
Judv Garland to me and presumably lif. ; 
99 percent of the viewing audience • 
were unacceptable to Jane. She s an 
extraordinary perfectionist. And R 


u 


iaimf has described seeing -Hor- 


P a £_ w 

rocS^perform" as Little Voice this*! 
way: “I had tears in my eyes. Itthe - 
first time I’ve actually watched a star 
being born.” But Horrocks. who lives . 
with her ‘chap’ (writer Nick Vivian)- ; 
and their son Dylan in the London-.: 
suburb of Twickenham, is visibly . 
reluctant about following that star to 5 
Los Angeles. y- 3 

Horrocks says she d love to work} 
with American directors she admire*,' 
such as Woody Allen and Robert Air¬ 
man. but she’s wary of the way some 
British actors have been "picked up by 
Hollywood and put in films they ;eg 
not right for.” And she thinks it's 
often ludicrous when Brits in Ameri¬ 
can movies speak with their own.. 

accents, and vice versa. 

“When you get a very British sound 
coming out, surrounded by Ameri¬ 
cans. it’s weird.” she says decidedly. £ 
“Barry Levinson got me to read lor 
the character that T think Robin 
Wright played (in ’Toys’). It was son 
of in the outbacks of America ant! I 
read it in an American" accent. He 
said. ‘No. do it in your own voice’.” 

She smiles, remembering hei audacity. 

“I said. ‘Well, why? Why would a 
girl from Lancashire be here? I don’t 
believe it. Sorry"’, she recalls. ‘Twent" 
back home and my friends said. ‘You” 
said that to Barry Levinson?’ I said. 
‘Well, he's not God. And I was speak¬ 
ing the truth.' I just would have stuck 
out like a sore thumb.* 1 ® 


LA Times-Washington Post 
. * News Service 
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Abed Kattan 

The multi-talented Arab artist 



By Rana Haddad 

Special to the Star 

MEETING ABED Kattan, the 
singer and actor at METS’ 98 exhi¬ 
bition was a bit unusual but it was 
ihe anist's way of reaching out to 
his public. Kattan reserved a small 
comer at the exhibition to show his 
CD's and play some of his music to 
the coming patrons. "I believe that 
an artist should go out to meet his 
public and not wait for his public to 
come lo him" says Abed Kattan. 

Born and raised in Jerusalem. 
Kalian moved io Zurich. Switzer¬ 
land several years ago. He went as 
a student to major in Economics 
and chose to slay to pursue a career 
as a controller in a Swiss Company. 

Kalian is an artist with a beauti¬ 
ful voice lhai is deep and soft at the 
same lime. At ihe age of nine. Abed 
Kalian. started to sing and act dur¬ 
ing school events. He acted in sev¬ 
eral plays in Jerusalem and was 
described by the local press at the 
lime as "someone who makes you 
cry w hile laughing." 

In Jerusalem. Kattan was 
awarded several prizes. He received 


“Zahrai A1 Madain” prize for sing¬ 
ing and an acting prize during the 
Palestinian week of Arts and 


Culture. 

Kalian w as the first Arab artist to 
sing the Swiss Folklore music. This 


was even before he learnt the lan¬ 
guage of the country. 

In 1991 he chose to return to his 
roots, by playing Arabic music. His 
first release was “Ya Albi Malak” 
which was followed by “Sibi Albi 
B’halu” and "Ba’ad A1 Asifa" in 
1993. 

In 1995, Abed Kattan held his 
first concert in Amman, and in 
1998, he produced “Sayidaty" in 
addition to five other video clips. 

In composing his Albums, Katran 
worked with a number of famous 
writers and poets as Fadwa Tnkan, 
Nizar Qabani. Farouk Goaida and 
others. He was the first Arab artist 
to have a site on the worldwideweb. 

The multi-talented artist who has 
a genuine interest in children has 
recently released a special album of 
children songs. “Keep up the hard 
work and yon will achieve your 
goal," is what Kattan keeps telling 
young generations. 

Believing that an artist is the 
mirror that reflects his country’s 
image abroad, Kattan works bard to 
fulfill this role in the best way he 
knows.! 





A beauty 
queen from 
Colombia's 
Adantico 
province. Maria 
Nella Moot 


Paccini, was 
crowned Miss 
Colombia, 15 
November in 
Cartagena. 
Twenty-three 
young women 
from accros the 
country were 
competing this 
weekend for the 
prized title of 
Miss Colombia, 
a beauty pageant 
that each year 
deflects 


Colombian's 
attention from 
the country’s 
bitter civil 
conflict and 
provides them 
with a touch of 
glamor. 
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